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PREFACE 



The title of this volume, ''Exploring the^ Goals of College 
Reading Programs," was the theme of the fifth annual meet- 
ing of Southwest Fleading Conference for Colleges and Uni- 
versities which was held December 1-3 at Texas Christian 
University. 

The themes, and hence the titles of the yearbooks, of the 
first three annual meetings related to planning and improv- 
ing college reading programs. The theme of the fourth annual 
meeting and the title of the yearbook was '^Evaluating 
College Reading Programs." 

At the first four meetings there were studied, analyzed 
and evaluated the following: reading problems relating to 
organization and administration of reading instruction, coun- 
seling, populating courses, improving reading skills, voc":b-:- 
lary development, methods and techniques, usw* of instru- 
ments and other teaching aids, length of courses, college 
credit, faculty interest in improvement of recwlin^, research, 
?3tudent reaction to courses, testing, and effects of reading 
improvement upon grades in academic courses. 

A number of persons who had been working in the con- 
ference expressed the feeling, in the course of and following 
it, that in order to clarify further the goals of reading in- 
struction careful consideration should be given to some of 
the more basic psychological and sociological and educational 
principles underlying sound instruction designed for improve- 
ment of reading ability of college students. 

A careful examination of the reading act and identification 
of reading needs nf students seemed to offer the best approach 
to exploration of the goals. This volume brings to the reader 
the manuscripts of authors who accepted the task of making 
a contribution to further clarification of the goals of reading 
instrucLion. 

Oscar S. Causey 
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WHAT IS READING ? 

Ralph C. Staiger 
Mississippi Southern College 



Reading means different things to different people. Mission- 
ary Frank Laubach has told of the reverential awe in which 
primitive people hold the ability to read; how different are 
the attitudes of the tired businessman who peruses his evening 
paper, the student who is reading against time for a '*book 
report." or the professional actor reading Dickens' Christmas 
Carol, 

Reading means different things to the same person at 
different times. Our same student deading a letter from his 
girl friend views the process quite differently from his "book 
report" reading, just as the businessman reads a large order 
for his merchandise in a different way from his daily news- 
paper. 

It would be quite pointless to answer the question ''What 
is Reading?" by listing all the possible meanings of the word 
or by using dictionary definitions. Those of us who have a 
responsibility for teaching reading, .hovvever, must be con- 



scions u\ its curnploxi'y. alort tn the various u.-fs ^-t' the word, 
and cogru/aiU uf the dan^i^crs of niisintorprctiii^ the nKMiun.t^ 
of reading. 

The shallow derimtion of reading in a rt'tn^nt l)ook attack- 
ing modern teaehini,^ in(Hhods was one of the disturbing fea- 
ture:^ of the buok. Although the niodern concept of reading 
is quite difterent and more comprehensive than is this best- 
selHng authojs. the book-buying pubUc apparently was not 
disturbed by the discrepancy, for the book was high on the 
list of popular books f(.u' nKiny months. Perhaps the reason 
for the public's being misled was the fact that many persons 
who have given little thought to reachng have the same 
belief; that the pronunciation of words is complete evidence 
of reading. It appears logical to them, is half-remembered 
from their own school experiences, and so is accepted as true, 

Reading specialists have given nmch thought to the nature 
of reading, and have evolved in the literature some fairly 
comprehensive statements. But reading is such a catholic tool 
that other specialists have analysed the process from their 
own points of reference. The reading specialist's orientation 
in general is a psychological one. or derived from the psycho- 
logical discipline through schools of education. It is centered 
on the individual who reads. The linguist's (M'ientation is 
toward the language which is being read rather than toward 
the individual who reads. The sociologist. is interested in the 
effect of reading upon a culture, and so has another vantage 
point from which to make his analysis of reading. The man 
of letter? is often more concerned with the material read 
than the reader or the reading process. 

We all know the Hindu folk tale about the blind men who 
tried to describe an elephant. From each vantage point, the 
elephant appeared different. The man who held the beast's 
leg thought he resembled a tree; the tad reminded another 
of a snake, and so forth. Let us look at reading as it appears 
to serious students who have different frames of reference: 
the psychologist'teacher, the linguist, the sociologist, and the 
man of letters. 

In general, the reading specialist has a complex slirnulus- 
respohsj concept of reading. The response depends upon the 
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interaction of the stimulus and the reader's background and 
experiences, and is basically a reasoning process. Thornclike 
first expressed this concept in 1917, when he obser\'ed cliild- 
ren's oral reading of paragraphs. He concluded that ''under- 
standing a paragraph, is like solving a problem in maiiie- 
matics. It consists in seleciing the right elements of the situa- 
tion and putting tiiem together in llie right relations, ami 
also with tlie right amount of WL-ight or influence ur force 
for each. The mind is assailed, as ii were, by every worci in 
the paragraph. It must seieet, repress, soften, emphasize, eur- 
1 elate and organi:^e, all under the influence of the right menial 
set or purpose or demand." (9, p. 'Sid] 

Reading as i-ea^oning has become widely accepted by edu- 
cators since Thorndike's original observations. In its succes- 
sive yearbooks on reatl.ng the National Society for the Study 
of Education has upheld iliis coii-^ept. In 'Aw latest yearbook 
on elementary school reading, liu.s was the conim it tee's con- 
ception of the reading process: 

"Reading is not a simple mechanical skill; nor is it a narrow 
scholastic took Pixjperly cultivated, it is essentially m 
thoughtful process — It sh.ould be de\'e1oped J)s a complex 
organization of patterns of higher mental processes. It can 
and should embrace all types of thinking, evaluating, judg- 
ing, imagining, reasonmg. and' problem solving." (4, p. o) 

The semanticisl ' emphasizes tho importance of proper res- 
ponses 10 stimuli by understanding th.e real significance of 
liie wonis which make up the stimuli. The reader must dif- 
ferentiate between the verbal representation of an object and 
the object. He must avoid confusing a symbol with the same 
symbol wheii it rL^pro^enis something else; ho must index 
each symbol. The semanticist goes so far as to suggest thiil 
the confusion of symbols is responsible for many of the dif- 
ficulties of mankind. Actually the semarnicist's concept of 
reading is a stimulus-response one, with emphasis on the need 
for carofully evaluating the stimuli. 

It cannot be assumed that the concept of reading held by 
specialists is that used throughout our schools, for the ideas 
i>r leaders in a field are often different from the practices 
of rank-and-file members. In Gray's study of one hundred 
classrooms which he visited in 1948 (5), he found that about 
30 still conformed to pre-1900 reading instruction: emphasis 
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on the mastery of words recognition sidlls as evidenced in 
oral reading. In about 40':c of the classrooms, the elementary 
aspects of silent reading were being developed, wiiile 20% 
u-cre pro'ading guidance in reading in various content fields 
ihis was advocated from 19J0 to 19:^0. About 25% of the 
cia.-;irooms conformed to the broad definition of vcadin- 
ir. -^.ruction whidi had been outlined in the 1937 vearbook of 
•ae Aa-:onal Society for the Study of Education- onlv five 
percent of the schools visited liad attained the broad concep- 
•:on of readmg and utilized the highlv functional tvpo of 
leachmg which the leaders in the field had advocaiecrin the 
A.S.S.E/s 1948 yearbook. 

If the definition of readmg specialists is at variance with 
actual practice in' schools, we can blame the difference on 
the lag between a statement of improved teaching methods 
and accemance of that practice. We know enough to do a 
far better job of teaching reading than is being done in our 
•schools. It is necessary that administrators, parents, and indi- 
vidual teachers do everything they can to take up the la.' 
between, the reading specialisfs concei^t of leading and curt 
rent practice in more than 5'-; of the schools. 

While the teacher-psychologisf.s frame of reference is 
oasically what reading does to the individual, the linguist 
:s more interested in the characteristics of the language being 
read. Language, to the linguist, is the syslematixed set o^ 
vocal habi:s by which t!-.e ir.cmbers of a human S(.ciety inter- 
act, It is basically vncal. and., so the linguist who studies it 

interested in determining and describing the oral lan^niage 
"code- of a group of people. When he considers reading, he 
v:ew.s it as the written representation of .speech: 

The linguist views th.e meaning of a word as a learned res- 
'on.-e to a vocal utterance. Soffietti has published an excel- 
ent presentation of this point of view, and contrasts the two 
.osilions we have discussed with this .sentence: "While the 
•eading specialist is inclined to say that 'the printed word 
norely acts as the trigger that relea:ses a meaning we already 
-'O.ssess,' (0, .p. 36) the linguist believes that the printed word 
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acts as the trigger that releases its oral coiuUerpart wliich 
in tarn, releases a nieanin.ij we already possess." (8, p. 60) ' 

Soffietti .says further that the vocalization or subvocali.a- 
t.on which preceded or accompanied writing is reproduced 
in the reading process so far as the reader needs to come to 
a meanm-ful conclusion. Thus speech cannot be bvpassed 
suice It IS an integral part of the learning, thinking, and con- 
ceptuah^cation process. 

Somewhat earlier Blonmfield exprcs..ed .some of these idea, 
anc. o.lered as a ..oiution in the difticultics of learnin" u 
lead m EnglL.h a general plan, based on the development of 
n^.ding skills according to complexity of the sour.d svstem 
^.rUiett. agrees in ih.e main with this plan. The acquisition 
of wnat he called -the alphabetic habif is the fir.st phase 
T/iis IS essentially a matter of a.ssocialing common sounds 
^vnh Icuers. Gradually, mure complex and irregular words 
Mi-e to be inlrcduced. They are introduced as wholes, for this 
■•s not a synthetic or analytic .system of "phonics." which 
Bloomheld deplored as "a conlu.^ed and vague anprecia-i,,- 
<■'! the fact thai leileis and sounds are related, ci p. V2[)) 

It can be .seen that the linguist is primarilv concerned 
^viln the relationship between the sounds of language and 
Its •.vriit..n torm, and that Bloomficld and Soifietti' relate 
reading- directly to oral language. The highlv iniperfcct and 
arbitrary English spelling s>stem is considered merelv a 
stumbling block which can be ovcrcme. In v„we phoncmi- 
cally perfect languages, this stumbling bhu l- -ees not inter- 
fere, they say, and Soffietti presents an ex.. ,iler.t analvsis 

Italian phonemic.^ to illustrate thi.s- jxiint. (H, p. 71) 

U appears that Soffietti has fallen into the verv trap which 
ho says, linguists avoid. He specifies, "while the (readin-) 
:ipecia,ists are interested in the man^ physiological, psvcholo- 
.gMca and social variables that influence the child's i-eadin-^ 
readiness and ability, the scientific linguist is mainlv inlei- 
csted m the one constant that is involved- m the reading 
pr(,ce.ss. the language. The writer suggests that when the 
languages studied have extremely variable orthographic 
systems, the languages are no longer comparable, from the 
point of view of teaching children to interpret their written 
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forms. 

While the linguist studies reading as it pertains to the 
sounds of language, and the psychologist-teacher concerns 
hinnself basically with the individual's complex responses 
to the stimuli of reading, the sociologist views reading as 
a form of communication whose social efforts need constantly 
to be reported and examined. Five major factors to which 
any ''social effect" of reading may be attributed are discussed 
by Waples, Berelson and Bradshaw in their book What Read- 
ing Does to People. (11); 

1. The social context, which explains the publication of 
some writings and the nonpublication of others. 

2. The methods of distributing publications, whicl; explain 
the variations between what people like to read and 
what they read. 

3. The difference among publications them^^elves. 

4. The presdispositions of the readers, which explain why 
the same publication will incite one reader to action, 
will lead another to condemn it, and will be ignored or 
read with apathy by a third. 

5. The reinforcing influences of other media. 

The cultural heritage is to a considerable extent passed on 
and changed through reading, says the sociologist, although 
many other factors enter into the picture. The daily news- 
paper is characteristic of the mass media which bring news 
of the world, and act as a medium for the interchange of 
ideas; for its contents can be reread, discussed, argiied about. 
But much of what appears in newspapers is organized, gossip, 
according to Cooley. (3) It is designed to occupy, without 
exerting the mind, and consists mostly of personalities. It 
appeals to superficial emotion, and is untrustworthy, except 
upon a few matters important enough for the reader to follow 
up and verify. Reading a newspaper results not primarily 
in learning, but is rather a matter of being influenced. The 
sociologist is concerned with the reasons for this influence 
and the moans by which society is influenced, whether the 
reading is done in a newspaper, periodical, book, or sign. 
He is interested in reading as one of the many means of social 
intercourse, whether it bo on an individual or mass communi- 
cation basis. 

Men of letters, as a group, represent many different atti- 
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tudes toward reading. There is no single discipline which 
guides their attitudes, and standardizes their ideas. This is, 
of course, to our advanta^^e, for intellectual freedom has often 
produced the greatest literary works. But there is a great 
range of ability among members of the literati, and what 
reading means to some of the lesser lights does not concur 
with the ideas of the literary great. 

The professional worker in literature is likely to be partial 
to certain emphases when dealing with reading. The inspira- 
tion which he receives from reading is likely to loom large 
in his mind. Holbrook Jackson expressed this attitude when 
he said "Reading is an adventure, when you go with the poets 
into the realms of fancy and imagination; you see life with 
the novelist; you go down to the sea in ships and unto the 
ends of the earth with the great explorers; the scientist takes 
you into his laboratory; in biography you are let into the 
mystery of men's lives; the historian reconstructs the, past 
and gives you glimpses into the future, and the philosopher 
gives you a glimpse of his wisdom.*' (7) 

John Keats expressed his poetic reaction in "On First 
Looking Into Chapman's Homer." 

"Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific . . 

Lin Yutang regards the discovery of one's favorite author as 
the most critical event in one's intellectual development. He 
considers flavor and taste as the key to all reading, and says 
that it follows that taste is selective and individual, like the 
taste for food. Lin, it can be seen, believes in reading as an 
individual art, and completely precludes the idea of reading 
as a duty or as an obligation. 

All literati do not concur with Lin Yutang. Our heritage 
in print will linger and die, they say, if the great books are 
not read by all. Lin answers that what is one man's meat 
may be another's poision, and cites Yuan Chunglang who 
suggests that you can leave the books that you don't like 
alone, and let other people read them. 

— 11 — 
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When the literati aw .seliMi.,. ,, iho emphasis may no lunger 
be upon inspi!\i:ion. Ai\a\\>:>, co mparison and e;ital()t:unig 
beeame the re.i.-T.s for rtMclnin. Th- vahie nf sueh seholarly 
em.leav(H-s is hcyonil ^i-uia. and th.;- hibors nf true seekers 
iiic nut (lue.^ti. ::ed. iU.l ni ti;e hands of the lesser Hterati, 
the tooLs of scholar are olten n..dly nnsused, 

James 'rhurbi-:"s Kn-jish teaehi-:. Miss Groby. is a deadly 
caricature of some lit; eraliau's wUn ^'never saw any famous 
work of hterature fr(;ni far enou-h away tu know what it 
meant." He says of her, 'Wi^L^ht after ni.^iu . , , Miss Groby 
set us to searching for metaphors, similes, metonymies, apos- 
trophcx personifiction, and all the rest. It got so that figures 
of speech jumped out of the pages at you. obscuring the 
sense of the novel or play you were trying to read," (10, p, 31) 
Although Miss Gr-oby is drawn with a broad brush, we 
cannot deny that some persons are more interested in the 
minutiae of what is being read than whether communication 
IS taking place. There is a need for critical reading, but Miss 
Groby s concept of critical reading is nut as sound as Richard 
Altick's: "When a reader finds uut not only what is being 
said, but also why it is said, he is on the *way to being a 
critical reader as well as a comprehending one." (1, p, 11) 

Another direction which the man of letters may take in 
his consideration of reading is the aesthetic appreciation of 
style and diction. Again, this personal reaction is a wonder- 
tul experience — for those who can enjoy it. Perhaps the 
greatest mistake which men of letters make is that of expect- 
ing everyone to derive from reading the same inspiration, 
the same pleasure of scholarly discovery, or the same appre- 
ciation of diction and style as they themselves do. This has 
been the downfall of many a student, and will doubtless con- 
tinue to plague our future scientists, engineers, and other 
non-literati for some "time to come. 

What is reading? It is chameleon-like in its changes, and 
yet each person who thoughtfully prepares a definition has 
a correct one. as far as it goes. The psychologist, the linguist, 
the sociologist, anrl the man of letters all have valid reasons 
for their poiiUs of view. Perhaps the important thing for 
each of them to do is to sometimes use the other man's 
vantage point, in order to get a wellrounded understanding 
oi what reading can and does mean, and so avoid the narrow 
interpretation which comes from being so close to the elephant 
that >()u can Umch only one part of it. 

— 12 ^ 
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PSVCHOLUnCAL EXPLANATIONS OF HEADING 



George D. Spache 
University of Florida 

The psycholoity of reading' is much too broad to be treated 
atleciuately in a brief discussion such as this. For this reason, 
this presentation will be confined to a consideration of the 
chronolc^ncal changes in our "concept of the act of reading. 
Sucli topics as the physiology of reading, or the contribution 
of physical factors which influence readability (as illumina- 
tion, length of line, the hygiene of reading etc) will neces- 
sarily be omitted. 

There has been a gradual modification of ideas regarding 
the nature of reading or the reading act. From the middle of 
the 19th century, when scientific investigation of reading 
really developed, until 1910 or thereabouts may be considered 
a period of emphasis upon the phy.siologj' of reading. During 
this period, reading was considered basically a perceptual 
act — a matter of quick recognition of words. Diagnoses of 
difficulties in reading took the form of examination of the 
physical and particularly the eye-movement characteristics 
of the non-learner. Handedness, eyedness, studies of the 
movements of the eye when reading, jnirror-reading or 
mirror-writing tendencies, and similar physical elements 
were commonly investigated. Stubborn or complex cases 
which did not readily fit the common pattern of diagnosis 
were confused with aphasic conditions and labeled "word- 
blind" or ineducable. 

Remedial work consisted largely of rote memorization sup- 
plemented at first by flashcards and crude laboratory quick- 
exposure devices. Mechanical developments of an eye-move- 
ment camera and improved versions of the tachistoscope 
permitted refined diagnosis of the eye-movements and sup- 
ported remedial training intended to increase both the speed 
and span of word recognition. Some experimenters even 
mochfied the printed page in the hope of retraining the fixa- 
tion habits of the reader by using columns of numbers, words 
or phrases, or by guiding fixation points by asterisks or verti- 
cal lines running through the page. Success in reading was 
considered largely a reflection of physical and inherited traits: 
which could be modified best by physical or medical means. 
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. In the elementary classroom, teaching practices showed 
their dependence upon this early concept of reading. The 
use of an alphabetic method was succeeded by a rote word 
method, and still later by an ultra-phonic approach in which 
the pronunciation of each word was carefully denoted by 
diacritical marks. The almost exclusive use of oral reading, 
or what was really word-calling, further demonstrated the 
belief that readini,^ was essentiall\' a perceptual or word 
recognition task. 

Some of the basic psychological facts derived from the 
studies of this period may be summarized as follows: 

1. Reading is performed in a series of short, quick move- 
ments and fixation pauses rather than one continuous 
sweep across the page. (7) 

2. The number of words, phrases or letters recognized dur- 
ing the fixation pause reflects the reader's familiarity 
v/ith the reading matter, the difficulties which he en- 
counters in word recognition or assimilation of ideas, as 
well as the physical characteristics of the material read." 

3. These eye-movements do not occur line after line in a 
i'lKcd pattern because of the influence of the factor^' 
mei:tioned above. There is, however, a tendency for the 
individual to form ocular-motor habits which tend to 
persist in many 'reading situations. 

4. In addition to the usual forward and regressive move- 
ments, there are apparently other horizontal and vertical ' 
adjustments such as convergence of both eyes on th.e 
fixation point, irregular excursions in either direction, 
and slight compensatory niovemonts. The^^e divergent 
and compensatory extra eye-movements may be related 
to muscular imbalance and difficulties with fusion or 
binocular coordination. The significance of these minor 
movements may be judged from the fact that incoordina- 
tion and fusional difficulties are considered real handi- 
caps to effective reading in n)ost studies of the vision ni 
poor readers. (10.11) 

Although the emphasis was upon a mechanistic interpreta- 
tion of reading, the rcbcarch thinking of this period revealed 
som.e facts v/hich led inevitably to a modified definition of 
the reading act and to changed practices in teaching the 
skill. It was recognized that mature reading was a relatively 
progressive, fluent process. Eye-movements were fairly regu- 
lar and consistently progressive except when interrupted by 
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difi'iculties of the comprehension of an idea, epitomized in 
a word-symbol or a complex phrase, Reading was not merely 
a series of word recognitions since fixation points did not 
correspond to word wholes. In other words, the eye-move- 
ment studies showed clearly that mature reading was really 
an act of synthesizing ideas not an analysis of words or 
letters. This process was even more obvious in silent than 
in oral reading. 

Logically then instruction in reading should stress as its 
ultimate goal the comprehension of ideas and the growth 
of skill in silent reading. The primary steps would necessarily 
involve training in quick recognition of words. But even at 
this level, recognition should probably be promoted through 
the use of minimal clues such as word length, or shape, or 
context rather than by sound or letter recognition. Thus the 
mechanistic analysis of the act of. reading led directly to a 
broader interpretation of the psychological nature of reading. 

Beginning approximately in the second decade of this cen- 
tury, the concept of reading gradually shifted to one emphas- 
izing comprehension, A number of investigations began to 
stress the major significance of reasoning in reading, (12) 
Various ways of learning to read, methods of teaching begin- 
ning reading, and the values of phonics were critically evalu-- 
ated in numerous studies. During the period of the First 
World War,- measures of reading achieverhent received a 
tremendous impetus. For thr first time, reading tests empha- 
sized comprehension of Silent reading as much if not more 
than rate of reading or skill in word recognition. 

Classroom practices reflected the current emphasis upon 
comprehension by stressing such abilities as selecting main 
ideas and supporting details, grasping the ideas offered by 
the author, and answering questions about content. A clear- 
cut distinction between silent and oral reading was formed 
with increasing use and emphasis upon the former. Different 
objectives were formulated for these two reading situations, 
and appropriate materials and teaching procedures gradually 
evolved. 

Among the major facts established by the research of this 
period are the following: 

1, The rate of recognition in reading begins to surpass the 
rate of articuUition in about the fourth grade. In other 
words, depending upon the method employed, children 
are able to read more rapidly silently by the fourth grade 
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or earlier and this type of reading should be given in- 
creased emphasis at this time (8). 

2. There is a tendency to carry on inner speech involving 
movements of the lips, tongue or larynx when reading 
silently, 

3. Thesb movements tend to disappear or, at least, to 
diminish with increasing proficiency in reading. There 
is some question . whether these movements are essen- 
tial to the reading act. Some authorities hold to the 
theory that recognition of meaning in reading cannot 
occur without some form of inner vocalization. Others 
believe that inner speech is an outcome of current 
methods of teaching reading and is a deterrent to rapid 
silent reading. 

4. The span, of perception in tachistoscopic exposure has 
been determined for adults as four or five unrelated 
words varying from 16 to 25 letters. This span is about 
one word larger v/hen meaningful material is used. Wide 
individual differences are present which may be modified 
somewhat by training. 

5. The number of words or letter recognii:ed during the 
fixation pause has been measured by photographic 
studies. This span of recognition, as it is called, ranges 
from one to two and one-half words. This span is related 
to the factors of intelligence, rate, comprehension, voca- 
bulary, etc. and not to visual factors, such as limitations 
of peripheral vision. 

6. The exact process by which words are perceived is not 
yet entirely clear. One point of view is that the context 
provides a mental set necessary for the recognition of 
words. Another, that the word is the unit and that its 
total form is the distinguishing characteristic. Still others 
hold that significant letters act as cues to the word. In 
all probability, among mature readers, all three of these 
aids to word recognition function simultaneously. 

7. Comprehension is essentially a synthesis of the ideas 
presented by the words of the selection. It involves the 
organization and analytic treatment of ideas character- 
istic of thinking of the higher orders. 

8. Comprehension is, in a sense, dependent upon the extent 
and richness of the meaning vocabulary of the reader 
and his reading backgrounds (6). 

9. Vocabulary development is influenced by such major 
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factors as capacity to learn, nature of cultural environ- 
ment, reading interests, and kind of instruction received. 
Direct methods of promoting vocabulary growth were 
found superior to incidental (5). 
These facts tended to confirm the desirability of the early 
emphasis upon silent reading, and to induce teachers to try 
to combat vocalization during silent reading. They reinforced 
teachers in their efforts to help pupils use the maximum 
span of recognition of which they were capable. They pro- 
moted the teaching of multiple approaches to word recogni- 
tion. Beyond these specific contributions to methodology, the 
research of the 20's led to the recognition that training in 
comprehension really involved the promotion of critical 
thinking — the making of judgments, the drawing of inferen 
ces, and the fomiulation of conclusions based upon many 
sources. The concept of the psychological nature of reading 
gradually changed from one involving mere retention or re- 
call of facts to interpretation and evaluation of the facts as 
offered by the writer. 

The nex\ twenty years of research in reading, during the 
1930-50 period, further broadened the new definition of the 
act of readmg. Critical, flexible reading was emphasized 
during this time in the attempt to promote growth of the 
abilities to jud^e the coherence, the worth and the effective- 
ness of the author's presentation. The reader was urged to 
apply the ideas gained through reading to the solution of 
problems,, and to attempt to fuse these ideas with hi$ previous 
experiences, Reading was conceived of as a tool leading to 
new insights, clearer understandings and improved patterns 
of thinking and behavior (4). As Gates phrased it, "Reading 
instruction is not completed until each pupil develops an 
interest in reading to solve problems, to secure information, 
for vicarious experience and for leisure activities" (3). 

A second emphasis appeared during this twenty-year period 
upon the necessity for differentiating reading performances 
according to the purpose of reading and the nature of the mat- 
erial. Many studies stressed the need for training in different 
ways of reading under different conditions. Other studies by 
photographic techniques and comparison of reading perform- 
ances in such skills as rate, vocabulary and comprehension 
confirmed the fact that mature, skillful readers differentiate 
their approach according to purpo.se, nature and difficulty of 
the reading material (2). 
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A third trend in the research in this period was that toward 
factoj- analysis of the content and processes in various reading 
icsts. Attempts were made to identify the elements of compre- 
hension by several experimenters. Their findings were influ- 
enced, of course by the nature of the reading tests or situations 
chosen for analysis, but there was considerable agreement 
in the various results. 

During these years, we also witnessed a regression to the 
perceptual emphasis upon reading among many workers in 
the field of reading. Stimulated by the experiments in the 
armed services in inducing quick recognition of enemy air- 
craft and warships, there was a revival of efforts to promote 
more rapid reading by mechanical means. This led to a great 
deal of emphasis upon rate of reading in schools and reading 
clinics despite the conflicting evidence that increased speed 
would most likely result in decreased comprehension, Tlie 
stress upon improvement of general rate of reading and that 
upon adapting rate to purpose and difficulty of the reading 
matter were in direct conflict with each other. These contra- 
dictory ideas have not been entirely resolved to this day al- 
though there has been a modification of the extreme positions 
of both antagonists. Those emphasizing rate training have 
lessened their claims for this approach and tend now to 
stress the motivational values of mechanical devices rather 
than their ability to produce rapid, large or permanent 
increases in speed of reading. Those formerly opposed to 
any devices are acknowledging the same motivational value 
and the possibility of rate improvement in specific types of 
reading situations by moderate use of such devices. 

A few of the facts derived from the research studies of 
this twenty-year era are: 

1. Very little is known of the nature of the mental processes 
involved in reading for different purposes, the conditions 
which promote growth of these abilities, or the most 
effective types of instruction. Most of the training row 
offered in critical reading is based on logical grounds 
rather than established fact. It is in effect an attempt 
to teach individuals how to think and we do not know 
exactly how to do. this. 

2. There may be a marked relationship between the reader s 
ability to associate words and ideas and his rate of read- 
ing. The two or three available studies do not entirely 
agree but result in raising the question whether all in- 
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dividuals arc necessarily capable of improving Ihcir sliced 
of reading (1, 13). 
3. Analysij; of reading tests agree generally in finding tlie 
three factors of vocabulary or word moaning, the verbal 
factor - or, intellij^;ence, and the reasoning factor or seeing 
relationships. Other elements appear to be perceptual, 
verbal fluency, and in one study, chart-reading (14). 
The more that reading instruction stressed training in how 
to think, the more apparent it became that such instrucion 
was attempting to modify the entire life of the individual. 
Training in how to think or read was really training in how to 
live. Thus the ultimate .^oal of reading instruction was the 
modification of the personal and social adjustment of the 
reader. 

This concept that, as Olson puts it, "Reading tends to be one 
aspect of the ^jrowth of the child as a whole/^ (9) has become 
the current psychological explanation of reading in the pres- 
ent era beginning with 1950, Success in reading is seen as 
markedly affected by the attitudes, feelings, prejudices and 
general adjustment of. the reader. Remedial work may well 
take the form of modifying the adjustment of the reader, 
with or without actual instruction in reading techniques. 
Therefore, remedial efforts may include or consist entirely 
of various types of psych.ological or psychiatric therapies. 
Thus the ultimate goal of all current reading instruction and 
remedial work is to aid the pupil in using reading as a tool 
for persona] growth toward a richer, fuller life in every res- 
pect, Reading is now seen in what v/e believe is its proper 
perspective. It is not simply a process of successive word 
recognitions, nor just comprehension of the facts. It is more 
than a judgemental reaction to the author's style and content. 
It is an integration of the concepts, and hence attitudes, der- 
ived from reading with the reader's other experiences into 
'T~philosophy"'and way of life, 

We have tried to show that the concept of the psychological 
explanation of reading has shown steady progress during this 
century toward broader and broader interpretation. Unfor- 
tunately, practices in the classroom and clinic have not kept 
pace with this thinking. There are still a number of practice^ 
which refer back to earlier ideas about the nature of reading 
than the present "adjustment*' definition. We still see oral 
reading in the bai*ber-shop circle used in many schools as the 
only possible approach to primary reading. Progress of child- 
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ren is still often measured in terms of thcir^^t-'arning the 
'*core" vocabulary of a sint^le basal series as though the entire 
purpose of reading instruction was the memorization of a 
stock of such words. Devices for inducing more rapid read- 
ing, regardless of the effect upon comprehension or organiza- 
tion of ideas, are widely employed. Workbook materials at 
all levels tend to emphasize detailistic reading for main ideas, 
details, conclusions, etc. and apparently make the assumption 
that repeated reading in this atomistic fashion produces in- 
telligent, critical comprehension. Much of the reading instruc- 
tion we see in classrooms of all levels is concerned with the 
speed and accuracy with which the reader handles a certain 
kind of reading matter, rather than with his flexibility of 
approach, or the intelligence he shows in adapting his read- 
ing performances to his purpose and the nature of the ma- 
terial. Stress is placed on speed and routine comprehension 
rather than intelligent integration and application of the 
ideas gained through reading. The lag of classroom practices 
behind psyc')- /"oglcal theory probably indicates that much 
of our effo^ ■ -■ for the next decade or so should be placed 
upon improving our instructional procedures and relating 
these more closely to current explanations of the psychologi- 
cal nature of reading. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF READING 



Henry P, Smith 
The Universicy of Kansas 

Psychology and sociolo,rjy are closely allied fields. As they 
relate to the readin«>- process, the primary difference between 
them is that sociology emphasix.es the nature and function 
of human groups while pi;ychology is most concerned with 
the nature and fun.ction of the human individual. Since an 
individual's interpretation of what he sees on the printed 
page is greatly influenced by the human groups and institu- 
tions with which he has been associated, reading is very much 
a sociological phenomenon. Thus, to a large extent a psy- 
chology of reading is also a sociology of reading. 

As we. study the relationships between human group,s and 
the reading process, we find a two-way effect. First, our 
interpretation of what we read, in fact our very readiness to 
learn to read, is largely a function of those human groups and 
institutions with which we have been associatc(i. And of 
course the ideas and information that th.e members of a group 
acquire from reading influence the character of the group 
itself, 

Reading should not be defined merely as the gaining of 
information from' th,e primed page. Such a definition implies 
that the printed page r.-;!:- i than th,e reader is tlio criiical 
determinant of.v,-hat '^:.upp'.,:-is during the reading process, 
Reading not a process of absorbing, Reading is ouv best 
example of a perceptual or thinking process. Heading involves 
not only the lluent, accurate recognition of words hut also 
the 'fusion- -of their- -speei-fie- meanings* -into- -our-own -'pattt?nr 
of related ideas. 

Since much of v,'hat the reader takes to the printed ])age 
has been ac(|uircd from his exporieii.ces in living v/ith otkjors, 
reading at its highest level is a sociological interaction be- 
tween those social groups that have contribuied to the ex- 
periences of the reader and those gn)ups that have contri- 
buted to the experiences of the v/riter of the printed page. 
What each reader gains from tlie printed page is determined 
as much by what he, liimself. taku> there as it is by what 
the writer has placed tliere. No tu'o persons ''read" a given 
selection in the same way, and the extent to which they differ 
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in IT..;.: ;: i: .;: .^-.i-r-^u i;/;» ;nii:u\l Li:,,i\y hy ih,' oxUnit 
uf /[:!■;■».•: in !;,,-r pr.Di ;.tr (^\{ u.'ri(.'iU'LS. 

^ i' t. to ilu' i-iiniLHl pai;i' cis a kry | .-ift of his 
rcadiii.i;- i>:wcc ;.s his own cxpci ic'iicos in his hr:-.K\ his iH'hool, 
h:.; church., ai)'.; his cuiiMiuuiily. Thus. U) the cxU'iit that the 
(iU.ihty (.[■ his ihiiikiiiL; aiul the itiidMr.alion (hat ho possesses 
h:r\e 'kmu iht^- iii;.;ituliniis aiul .^rmips that have in- 

iaieacc(i him. iradin;^- is a si>ci()h»:;ieal process. 

The word oi the sentence on the printed pa.i^X' does not, 
in itself, convey niea.niii.t;- to us— it nier'.^ly sii.u.i^ests. The 
pr.nitcii paiie slinuilates us to react— to think. What meaning 
finally occurs depends on our own past experiences. 

The problem of obtainini' meaninf^ from reauin.t;' is rather 
cruel in its implications. The child or adult who carries most 
to the printed paj;e .uains most, and the one who carries least 
.^^ains lovist. Thus t!ie brii^ht and liie dull emerge from the 
leadin-- experience further apart than they were before, 

AlthouL,^li the socioloL;icaI basis of the reading process has 
mai^v ramilications, the present discussion will be concerned 
with but three of the important relationships between socio- 
loi^y and reading. 

First, our ability to read and thhik is highly dependent 
upon the primar>- social .i;roup from which we came. In fact, 
the very \'ecabulary with which we do our reading and think- 
ing h.as numerous sociological determinants. 

Second, the way we react to what we read, and even our 
choice of wluit to read, is ;^overned in part by our attitudes, 
and these in turn result from the attitudes of our family, our 
church, our school, and our community. 

Third, experience, -ained from reading tend to change the 
nature of sociological or cultural groups. 

Let's consider first some of the facts of the relationship 
between reading ability and the nature of the family group 
in which the child is reared. 

There is little doubt but that intelligence is closely related 
to reading ability. And, as we know, there is a high'relation- 
ship between the child's intelhgence and the social level of 
his home, as well as between his intelligence and the cultural 
level of the racial or national sub-group to which he belongs. 
For example, the average I, Q. for children of professional 
men is about llfi; for childre!i of day-laborers, 92. The average 
I. Q. of the American Negro has been estimated at 85, the 
immigrant Mexican about the same, and the American Indian 
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as 75 to t)0. 

Tho vocabulaiy with which the child reads, listens, talks, 
and even tliinhs is a pi*uduct of his association with luunan 
groups and instiluticns. And, although dilTcrences in level 
of vocabulary development are implied when we speak of dif- 
ferences in inte;iige;x-e. vocabulary has numerous dimen- 
sions beyond that of .Ljross nuniber of words for which a 
meanin.g is kno\v'a. 

Only inhequenl^* is there a question of do we Ivtiow a 
v/ord or not. Ordinarily, ihe question is how niUeii do wo 
know about a vvv.rd. V/hat is the nature and breadih of our 
experiences with it? "lake a word, such as skin, for example. 
It may be used to discuss tiie nature of one's race or one's 
complexion. Or it may mean an animal pelt or n-icreiy the 
process of i'emovinn the pelt frum the animah It may moan 
a disivjnest act or ihe outer k^yer of nearly any animate or 
inanimate object. Similarly, a lar-e portion of the v/ords in 
our vocabulary have many possible meanings and shades of 
meanin-\ True. f)ne way that we increase our vocabulary is 
by aciciin.i; new words from ckiy to day. but equally or pos.siblv 
even more important, new meanini;s for old \\\n\l6 are 
constantly added. 

Our experiences constantly add to our vocabuku-y in an- 
other way. A breadth of fei^lin.; is added to those meanin^L^s 
that we already have for woi*ds. Tvv'o b(j\s may know equally 
well tliat a do-' is a four-le--e(i animal. lo one the word 
calls to mind a friendly )Hippy while the oiher tliinks of a 
tierce animal that once attacked him. 

We have many examples of tiuj special meanin^i;' of words 
within our own professional field. Although a child might 
know a meaniiig for such words as reading, arit'nmetic, lan- 
guage, teaching, or democracy, most of us have spent hun- 
dreds of hours studying and discussing various teaching 
activities implied by these words. 

We have, ther:, numerous important relationships between 
our ability to read and our exj^eriences among human groups. 
General intelligence is very much a product of these experi- 
ences. And the breadth of meaning and the feeling that we 
develop for the words in our vrcabular^- certainly come from 
these same experiences with human grou]:is and institutions. 
Thus both our ability to think v/ith the printed page and the 
vocabulary tool with v/hich we think are highly related to 
the sociological forces that we encounter, 
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Now let us consider how our culturally determined atti- 
tudes and beliefs influence the reading process. Certainly 
our attitudes and beHefs are largely a product of our past 
experiences with our social groups— our family and friends 
of our family, our church, our schools, and our communiiics, 

Reading involves thinkiun and interpretation, and we 
often accept or reject new ideas and even new information 
on the basis of our emotionalized attitudes rather than on 
the basis of logic. When our emotional bias conflicts with 
our reason, too often reason loses the struggle. As we know, 
"a man convinced against his will is of the same opinion 
still/* Thus, our attitudes and beliefs govern both v/hat we 
choose to read and what we gain from reading. 

We would be paying inadequate attention to the relation- 
ships between the reading process and the forces inherent in 
our cultural groups if we limited our discussion to how these 
groups influence the reading process, because what reading 
does to these groups may be even more important. 

Ability to read offers one the opportunity to climb from 
a gi'oup of lower social status to a group of higher social 
status. And as members of a group generally become able 
to read, the entire group may advance to higher social 'levels. 

In fact, when a high percentage of the people of a nation 
become able to read, and when adequate reading material 
is available to these people-, the social composition of the 
nation tends to change. Such a nation is no longer a collec- 
tion of heterogeneous groups — it becomes a homogeneous 
people. 

One major point of separation of the American Indian 
from the general culture of America has been his low educa- 
tional level. As specific Indian nations have becom.e better 
educated, they have ten ''led to lose their identity as separate 
cultural groups and thcr members have been accepted as 
full citizens of the general community group. 

This is even more noticeable when no racial lines add to 
the separation. Immigrant groups tend to remain distinct 
cultures only so long as there are blocks in communication 
botv/ecn ihem and the native group with which they have 
associated themselves. Reading ability in the new language 
is one of their first points of entry into full membership in 
the native group. 

We have now considered both the impact of the .^ ' 'ial 
group on the reading process of tho individual and the im- 
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pact of ability to read on the nature of the social group itself. 

Certainly our need for learning to read has increased rather 
than diminished as we have moved from the farms to the 
city and_as bqth qur manufacturing and distributing of goods 
has been taken over by large co-operating groups rather than 
being done by individual craftsmen and small owner-operated 
stores. 

Where in early colonial days religion furnished the pri- 
mary motive for reading, modern society presents a variety 
of demands for reading. Even relatively unskilled workers 
are required to read directions for doing certain jobs, for 
meeting union obligations, and filling out tax returns. With 
the decrease in the length of the working week from sixty 
or seventy hours to forty hours or less, a workman now has 
time to read and he may use his reading time either for 
enjoyment or for preparing himself for a better job. 

Actually, there are many possible topics that could have 
been considered in a paper dealing with the sociology of 
reading. I have discussed only those that seem to have the 
most direct bearing on the task of the teacher. 

Such questions as the amount and kinds of reading done 
by persons of different levels of educational attainment or in 
different portions of our country and the specific purpose 
for which malcrial is written are legitimate parts of this 
field of knowledge. The sociologist is concerned also with 
such problems as -he difficulty of various kinds of printed 
material and the purpose of printed material in the education 
or propagandization of certain segments of our people. 

Does the sociolog)^ of reading have implications concerning 
teaching methods? 

For one thing, it is obvious that good reading ability can 
be developed only from years of effective learning. There is 
no "majgic way to a tremendous improvement in reading 
ability. One surely cannot improve greatly the important 
determinants of reading ability by learning to make his eyes 
jump faster. Although they have their place, programs de- 
signed for building a high rate of speed actually are con- 
cerned with five per cent or less of what we. mean by effec- 
tive reading. The improvement of reading as a thinking pro- 
cess must involve an" improvement of the stuff with which 
thinking is done. Thinking is done with words and their 
understandings and not with the eyes or ears. It is done with 
the ideas that are taken to the printed page. Improved ability 
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to read comes from improved background, broadened voca- 
bulary, and an attitude of seeking truth. And improved 
background, vocabulary, and attitudes come from good teach- 
ing and from broad experience in the home, the church, the 
school, and the community in general. 



RECENT^KESEARCII IN COLLEGE READLXG 



Emery P, Bliesmer 
The University of Texas 

The reports of research and other pcrtin'cnt references 
reviewed and discussed in this paper are those found reported 
in the literature during 1955 and those reported in 1954 which 
were not cited in the review of research presented at the 
last Southwest Reading Conference (11), The approach used 
in this report is simular to the summary-review type used 
in the writer's first two presentations relative to college read- 
ing research (9:10), rather than to the more analytical type 
of treatment attempted last year. The great bulk of references 
utilized for this report deal with some aspects of college or 
adult reading. Several reports of studies conducted at the 
high school level have been included because of their seeming 
implications for, or pertinence to, the college reading area. 
Several other studies which do not deal with college reading 
were also included because of possible pertinent iniplications. 
Research and other relevant references will be treated under 
eight topical headings. 

Reading Ability and Academic Success 

Results of a numbej' of stud indicated ..that_read- — 

ing ability, as determined by tests, plays a significant part in 
the academic success of college students. Inclusion of reading 
test scores in combinations of various predictor variables has 
revealed the prominent predictive value of reading scores 
for college grades or success (13; 18; 25; 39). Reading test 
scores have been found to be among the best predictors of 
grade-point averages in some studies (18; 25; 39), but such 
scores have not been found to be the best (although still found 
to be important) in other studies (39), 

Munger (40) found no significant relationships between 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test scores and persis.tjence (length of 
residence in college) of 891 college students'nyho had been 
graduated in the lower third of their high school classes. 
Chapman (18) reported better predictive power of /Variables, 
including reading test scores, for the higher levels of achieve- 
ment than for the lower levels. Jackson (25) found combina- 
tions of two or more variables yielding no better predictions 
of college success ^han did IMichigan Stale College Reading 
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TEST scores alone. Ke also found that men withdrawing dur-.' 
ing the first ternr- had lower mean scores on reading tests 
than did men completing one term; but women withdrawing 
durmg the first term and women completing the term had 
'•nearly identical" scores. 

Brown (16), in a follow-up study of 290 student.s who had 
taken a remedial English course, found that degrees had been 
received by only 4 of the 67 students who were at or below 
the second percentile on a reading test. Andrew (3) found 
entrance test mean scores of 248 non-high-school graduate 
male students admitted to the University of Utah to be above 
the average of non groups in all areas, including reading,' 
except English, However, the average mean college achieve- 
ment of this group was below passing standards. 

Somewhat indirect indication of the important part reading 
abihty IS considered to play in college or academic success 
IS given by some of the questionnaire data collected by Greene 
(22). Of the 36 small colleges which reported having fresh- 
men orientation courses, 29 listed '"How to Study", 21 listed 
"Use of Library", and 20 listed "Improvement of reading 
skills" as areas of instruction. 
Reading Habits, Interests, Attitudes, and Needs 

Aldrich and ReiUy (2) conducted a survey of the magazine 
reading habits of 847 college freshmen over a three-year 
period. They found that the magazines read regularly bv 
students were determined largely by availability in the horno 
and had little relationship to ago level, vocabulary level, or 
se.v of students. The magazines read regularly varied li'ttle 
lor various vocabulary level ranges (Grade" 10 to college 
graduate level), with Life, Reader's Digest, Saturday Even- 
nig Post, and Time appearing on the list for each of the vocab- 
ulary ranges. Look appeared on lists through the Grade 12 
vocabularly level range, after which it practical Iv disappeared^ 
However, the study yielded strong indications that students 
were ready to raise levels of magazine reading to levels more 
nearly commensurate with vocabulary abilitv. if properly 
motivated. Abraham (1) referred to a study which also indi- 
cated that the most popular magazines among college stu- 
dents were the picture and light fiction and non-fiction types 
Ihis study al.so re\-ealed that little reading out.side of that 
requiretl in courses is done and that verv few books are in- 
cluded in the extremely limited outside reading that is done 
(I:lo/). Wardeberg's report (56) of a study of newspaper 
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reading habits of high school students may also be of perti- 
nent interest to those concerned with reading habits of col- 
lege students. She found that good readers (determined with 
SRA Keadmir Record) both saw and read sinnificantlv more 
articles than did poor readers; but, with one exception 
there were no significant differences with respect to the 
difficulty (as determined with the Dale-Schall formula) of 
articles rend by the two groups. There were significant dif- 
ferences as to the types of articles read, the good readers 
doing a greater proportion of their reading in the Human 
Interest, Sports, and Editorial categories and the poor readers 
doing a greater proportion of their total reading in World 
News and Comics categories. 

Snmty. (50) reported that improved reading ability as a 
result of a program with industrial employees, resulted in 
i.-nproved attitudes toward on-the-job reading and toward 
various aspects of job performance. 

A preliminary survey of recent Syracuse University read- 
ing course students indicated that half were reading at or 
below Grade 12 norms for the Iowa Silent Readin- Test with 
40 per cent reading below Grade 12 level (48). Major wev; 
ne.sses were reported to be low rate, low vocabulary and com- 
prehension skills, flexibility lacks, and lack of confidence 
in reading ability. Laycock's study of "flexible" and "inflex- 
ible groups of readers who had similar satisfactory mean 
rates ill ordinary reading situations indicated that flexible 
readers were superior to inflexible renders, in accuracy and 
•speed of fixations, perception of peripheral stimuli, spJed of 
perception, and some aspects of visual discrimination 
Laycock concluded that habitual motor and perceptual be- 
navior was an important factor in reading flexibility and 
■that students who increased speed easily seemed to have eye- 
r"r?or"lr? P='-^^Ptunl habits which were of aid to them 
(o..:o_<)). Blnck (7) presented an h'-item analysis of types of 
comprehension errors in prose reading made by training 
.cohege students. Holmes (2;^), in a report of a rather exten- 
sive study of factors underlying major reading disabilitios 
found and presented the characteristically similar syndromes 
or deficiencies exhibited by poor readers, both slow anrl non- 
powerful. 

Evaluations of Effectiveness of Reading Programs 

A number of the references utilized for this papor were, 
lu whole or in part, reports of appraisals of results of reading 
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improvement programs. While considerable varialions in pro- 
cedures and practices obtained in various programs, most of 
the programs reportedly resulted in significant test-deter- 
niined gains in one or several specific or general reading 
skills (4; (i; }}: ]7; 27; 4(i; 45: 47: 4:i: 49; 50; 52: 54: 57), A 
number resulted in significant increases in reading rate, with 
neghgible. or nonsignificant, increases in reading comprohen- 
sion (S; 49: 52; 54; 57); but about the same number of pro- 
grams were reported to liave resulted in significant gains in 
both rale and comprehension (17; 47; 49; 50), Some reports 
suggested significant gains in both rate and comprehension 
(42; 44; 45) or ccmiprehension losses accompanying rate gains 
(37): but d:iia })rei*ented v,'ere insufficient lor determining 
significance of comprehension gains or losse,^. Smith and 
Wood (4'}) fcaii;d significant gains in comprehension indicated 
when Cooj)erativc Reading Test, C2, scores were considered; 
but comprehension increases indicated by Traxlcr High School 
Heading Test. Part I, scores v.'ere negligible and not signifi- 
cant. They also reported clumges in vocabulary test scores 
as being negligible. 

While not reporting specific i'endia\g improvement pro- 
grams, several have reported significant results when some 
aspect of reading improvement was stressed in a ctMir.^e ('»l: 
o4: .%5; a.'-J). One study of reading growth over a three-r.emts- 
ter poricjcl revealed that gixnvth achieved by groii};^' v.*ho had 
participat'jd in a reading and study cour.se was ab:nit ihe 
s:nne as that achieved by matched control groups who l;ad 
not parlicipatcd in such a course (41). 

Barbe (4) foun:i tiiat, a i though, substantial increases in 
reading rate on ct) more hen si on occurred as a result of a read- 
ing program, group intelligence test scores (IC)*s) did not 
impi'ove. 

Academic achievement was used as a criierion cif (.'f :.:ciive- 
ness in a number of .studies (8; 16; 2(); 41; 44: 47; 49; 5:^). 
Improvement in course grades or grade-point averages dur- 
ing and/or subsequent to the period in which readitig im- 
provement work v/as taken was i*eported by several (41; 44; 
47; 49; 5:^). Studies which have utilized control groups have 
produced varying results. Some have found groups wiio have 
participated in reading imj)i'ovement programs to be making 
significantly greater imprrjvement in gi*ades subsequent to 
reading course participation than non- participating' control 
groups (47; 49); others have fouiKl non-participaiing control 
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groups makini; equivalent, or greater, improvement than did 
reading program participants (8; 26; 41), This inconsistency in 
findings tended to obtain whether control groups were matched 
or unmatched. Kingston and George's results strongly indicated 
that the degree of improvement in academic achievement was 
greutly dependent upon the extent to which the particular cur- 
riculum pursued was 'linguistic** in nature (26). They found 
that difference;; between grade-point averages (for the first 
two years of college) of reading program participants and nun- 
participants favored, significantly, the non-participant groups 
of Engii:;.'ering and Agriculture students; however, diffcVences 
betw()en participating and non-particin- groups of Busi- 
ness Administration students were not sigiiificant. Results 
of se\-eral studies employing persistence in. or being grauu- 
ateci from, college as a criterion (i*ather than grade-point 
averages directly) have also indicated positive effectiveness 
of reading improvement pmgrams (8: IG). 

When suidents* evaluations of reading improvement courses 
or programs have been solicited and analyzed, a m.ajority 
(usually great) of students has been found t«^ coiisider su.' 
work to ha\'o been of sonu") or considerable help to them 
(n; 31; ?A\ 44: 47). Very few, if any, students have felt that 
such work has been of little or no help. 

Permanence of Gains 

A nuniber of studies ivlali\'e to permanence 'if gains has 
been reported (5; 8; 16; 26: iiC; 44: 4^; Several investiga- 
tors rctestcd reading improvement program participants 
after a period of time had elapsed (36: 49; 150). Mullins (36) 
repoi-ted that a year after con^.pletion of a progiarn a group 
of industrial training employees were still reading ll an 
average rate 257 WQrds per minute faster than the average 
rate at the beginning of the program: but this was a loss of 
approximately half the increase that had been effected at the 
end of the program (rate determined with SRA Keadinir Pr<)> 
gross Checks). Smith and Wood (49) and Smutz^^ (50) found 
that grou]3s retested approximately a year aftoi^eomplction 
of a program had continued to improve significantly in both 
rate and coniprehension. Smut/. (50) found similar results 
for a six-months* period. Reading achievement was measured 
with the Coopernlive Reading Test, (2), and the Traxler High 
School Reading Test, Part I, by Smith and Wood and wi\h 



the Dia^^nostic Reading "-sts by Snnit/.. Comprehension gains 
indicated by the Traxlor -^A in Smith and Wood's study were 
positive but not siipiificant (49). 

Permanence in terms of continued improvement in academic 
achievement was also studied by several Ransom (44) found 
that a clinic group of 75 had made significaiitly more im- 
provement in grade-point average at the close of the semes- 
ter in which group members had been enrolled in a reading 
improvement course than had a matched control group, and 
the clinic group continued to show improvement during sub- 
sequent semesters. Smith and Wood (49) found an experi- 
mental group making a significantly greater increase in grade- 
point average at the end of the semester during which read- 
ing training was received than did a control group which had 
not received training. By the end of the next semester differ- 
ences had increased. The grade-point average of the experi- 
mental group did not differ significantly from that of a 
representative group of freshmen at the end of the first 
semester; but at the end of the second semester the former 
had achieved a significantly greater grade-point average 
than that of the representative group* 

Blake (8), in a follow-up study over a period of four and 
one-half years, found that success in terms of being gradu- 
ated from college was as great for a group of 122 probationary 
students who had been enrolled in a study and reading skills 
course as it was tor a control group. He found similar results 
in another follow-up study of 100 probationary students over 
a five-year period (8). Brown (16) also found that an appre- 
ciable number of students who had taken remedial English 
eventually received degrees, Kingston and George regarded 
the findings in their study as "indirect evidence" of the 
"permanence of reading training" (26:471), 
Methods and Materials 

There still is somev/hat of . a paucity of research involving 
critical analyses of relative effectiveness of various methods 
or procedures used in reading programs. Plowever, a few 
studies relative to thi,s have been reported. In an experiment 
conducted at the Air Command and Staff School (54), one 
experimental group participated in a book-centered course 
which was devoted entirely to reading and working exercises 
in Norman Lewis' How to Kcad Better and Faster; a second 
experimental group participated in a machine-oriented course 
v/hich was oriented around the reading rate controller (Three 
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Dimension Company), Both course3 lasted seven weeks, for 
a total of twenty-one fifty-minute periods. Both experimental 
groups improved significantly over a control group in speed 
(Harvard University Reading Course Test); but the speed of 
the book-centered group was significantly higher than that 
of the machine-centered group. There were no significant 
comprehension differences between either experimental group 
and the control group; however, there was no significant loss 
in comprehension for any group. 

In a study reported by Wooster (57), the control group of 
students in a study course made greater rate gains than did 
two experimental groups who had received supplementary 
training on a rate controller in addition to the regular book- 
centered work of the study course; but rate gains of all 
gi*oups were significant. There were no significant differences 
in comprehension scores, Cardwell (17) reported significant 
gains in both rate and comprehension in a program in which 
no machines were* used, 

Bennett (6) reported an experiment in reading with several 
classes of freshman English, One group, the "free" group, 
read more books than regularly required, but there were 
-few ~*pop" or written- quizzes and students were relatively 
free in their reading, i.e,, they were to depend upon "intel- 
lectual curiosity, spontaneity, and delight," and little out- 
lining and analysis was required, A "regular" group followed 
the regular syllabus, which prescribed the books to be read 
and involved analyzing, interpreting, and organizing activi- 
ties, frequent quizzes, assigned essays; and vocabulary tests, 
A third group was "kept busy and alert'' with emphases on 
curiosity about words, reading speed and comprehension exer- 
cises, and outlining and summarizing activities. 

Techniques and skills were emphasized more than content 
with this group. The Diagnostic Reading Tests were used to 
evaluate results. The "free" group made the poorest showing 
in everything except speed. The regular group made the best 
showing in vocabulary, but only slightly better than the 
"free" group. The third group, with which techniques and 
skills were stressed, made the best showing in everything 
except vocabulary. Statistical tests relative to differences in 
results for various groups were, however, apparently not 
applied. In an experiment in which experimental groups in 
a social science course were taught with directed study of voca- 
bulary, Komisar (31) found experimental groups making 
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cunsistoiUly .i^roalor trains than tiicl control gfoui^s on \'ocabu- 
lary sluHiril. L^cnoral v<)fal)ulai'y. rcMdinir cornpix^ionsion, and 
the finai orturso f:\arninannn. Wliilt:' nr.ne of i\vc nvo:^,n ^.lif- 
fcrcncos wore si.i;ni f leant, it was folt that the {groups had 
prol'itccl fi-Din the vocabulary study and the technique was 
repcn-tedly rc.nartlcd favorably by b(Uh instructors and stu- 
dents, Maix.e (.'^f)) studied a group of To students who had low 
English entrance test scores and poor composition ability 
and with whom a stuilent-centored ajV.^roaeh, in which 
mechanics were subordinated to the main task of communi- 
cation, was used in an English course. When compared with 
a control ^roup with v/hich the sanctioned, or regular, method 
of instructii)n was used, the former (or experimental) group 
was found to be significantly superior on all aspects tested 
except \'ocabulary. Both groups made significant gains in 
vocabulary, but differences in gains were not significant. 

Although conducted at the high school level, an experi- 
ment reported by Barry and Smith (5) might suggest pos- 
sibilities for college reading groups. The experiment involved 
eight diiferent groups of riinth-i^rade students, with a dif- 
ferent method being used with each group. All methods re- 
sulted in raising reading levels "beyond expectation," and 
'*'*rio appreciable ditference" in median net gains was found 
for the various methods. Gains similar to those obtained the 
previous year with Iowa reading films were obtained the 
second year without films. Even pre- and post-testing alone 
appeared to eftect reading gains ^'beyond expectation." The 
report of this study did not indicate that statistical tests 
had been applied. 

No two of the programs referred to previously, . when 
evaluation of programs was treated, involved the same 
methods, procedures, materials, and the like; however, all 
resulted in gains of one type or another; and most involved 
several varied techniques. The apparent inadequacy or insuf- 
ficiency of a single technique when u.sed alone has been noted 
by Sheldon (48:228). Holmes' extensive analysis of factors 
underlying reading disabilities (23) indicated that reading 
speed and power are supported by a number of similar, or the 
same, elements and that reading improvement might, there- 
fore, Le effected through various approaches. He concluded 
that this explained the success of different emphases and 
methods (23:82). 

The effect of various types of presented material upon 
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retention and comprehension has been studied by several 
in vest i^'a tors. Christensen and Stordahl (19) presented 36 
different expeririental versions of each of tv/o passage^, usinf,^ 
combinations of none to four organizational aids (ouiiine 
at beginning, summary at begirming or end, underlining of 
main points, headings in statement or question form), to 
groups of Air Force trainees. Tliey found no significant dif- 
ferences between organi/.allonal aids for either immediate or 
delayed relention or between times dovo'.od to studving 
different versions. 

In a series of studies reported by Klare, Aiabry, and Gus- 
tafson (28; 29; 30;, various adaptions of the same two tech- 
nical selections were used to study the effect of tiiese adap- 
tions upon immediate reeall. reading time, and aceeptabihty 
of raateriaL Neither content nor technical words were changed 
in the adaptations.' Wh:en eonipared with the low level of 
human interest (*'irnpersonar*) treatment (the original ver- 
sion), they found that the high level of human interest 
(*'personar*) version produced no signifieant difference in 
inmvjdiale retention score, . was consistently judged less 
acceptable, and tended to produce a greater am.ount read in 
a given time (29). Patterning (und^'rlining of selected u-urds) 
brought about somewhat greater immediate retention than 
did ordinary malerial for abi:.- subjects; but less able subjects 
tended lo be hindered by such treatment wlieri they were 
nut gi\en its rationale (2u). Paueriiing appeared to have little 
effect on ciitier speed with wdiich nKUorial was read or its 
acceptability. Materials written in easier style (Fiesch and 
DaJe-Sehal readabihty formulas) tended to result in greater 
retention, amuuni read in a given tnuc. and acceptability 
of material (30), Acceptability of material v/as consistently 
judged on the basis of content rather than on the basis of 
other factors. 

I'\:cu>rs in Ueading Improvement 

Wiiilc none of the studies revieu*ed in this paper were 
ccncerned solely or chiefly with factors influencing improve- 
ment in reading skill, several studies yielded indications 
somewhat pertinent to tins point, Kinne (27) analyzed gains 
made in a reading program in terms of age groups, but his 
results were somewhat inconclusive. With one group of 
executives, the younger group (ages 23-28) hod a decided 
advantage over the older group (age 32-48). However, adults 
compared very favorably with younger .students in other 
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comparisons of various groups. There was some tendency for 
better response to speed by younger groups, to comprehen- 
sion by older groups. However, practically all gains made by 
groups at various times and by various age groups were 
significant, Cardwell (17) found no particular relationship 
between age and gains in rate, but there Vv'-ere indications of 
some relationship between a.i^e and comprehension gains, 

Ranson (44) found no si.L^nificant differences between rate 
trains (Dia.ijnostic Kcadinj;' Tests) of students scoring high on 
rate initially and students scoring low initially. She did find 
a significant negali . e relationship between initial rate scores 
and comprehension gains, students with initially low com- 
prehensiou scores making the greatest gains in comprehen- 
sion. Students in the lowest quartile of the experimental 
groups in Kornisar's study (31) made significantly greater 
gains than did students in the lowest quartile of cuntrtjl 
groups in social science vocabulary studied, in general voca- 
bulary, and in reading comprohension. 

The influence of personality factors h.as beei^. posited fre- 
quently, but indications yielded by studies included in this 
paper were rather meager. Though personality factors (as 
deterniined by the Sheer Self-Concept Test) in Chapman's 
study (18) failed to show consistently significant relationships 
with coiiec;e success, he considered the trends sufficient to 
merit further roseaich, 0*l]oai' (41) found remedial r*?a(lin^; 
students to be about equal to ma*, he ] hon-romediai .students 
(who achieved better in Jicarly ai! art^-.-j iri attitude toward 
per.^onal adjustment. The sur^erioi'ity a conii'o! ,;ruup over 
a group of represeritaii\'e freshmen, while noi significant, 
su g^'.c.^ted u.> Smith (4i-i:lo(j) dif I'erc-nces in motivation b el ween 
those applying and those not ap[j!ying for reading progrnm 
services if')hries (2?j} found no evidence ot relatiorship be- 
tween ,L)ililje.s in either pov/er or speed of read in:; and 
any particular syr^choriK' of personaiit;.- traits. 
Keatling Tests 

While reading te.^ls contiiuie to play an increasingly im- 
portant part in college reading programs, there were found 
only a few re]X)rts per' ti nun t to analyses or construction of 
reading tests or test techniriues. Laycock'^^ report (?)'.]) su in- 
gested a le'c'iriiciue fnr selecting "flexible" an.tl **inile::ible*' 
readers. Black (7) discussed the construction of testr. used 
for measuring various compiehension skills Ilurlbur'. (-4), 
in a comparison of active' (or writing and speaking) vucabu- 



lary with latent (or readin^c^) vocabulary, cunstructed a 
recall-completion test for measuring active and a recogniiion- 
multiple choice test for nieasuring latent vocabularies. Voca- 
bulary scores obtained varied according to the lest form and 
other factors and the two techniques appeared to ha\-e only 
a limited number of factors in common. He eoneluded that 
both forms or techniques were necessary for obtainint^" ade- 
quate e\'aluatious of vocabulai y ability. 

Correlation ratios obtained between Cooperative ileading 
Test rate scores an^l each oC sets of cooperative Mechanics of 
Kxpression scores ••d ACK "Q*' scores by Mullins (38) indi- 
cated rather high relationships beiween the reading speed 
scores anci C[Luinlitati ve scholastic aptitude and nieehanics of 
expression measures and suggested considerable innuu.^ce 
of reading ability upon • performance on the tv/t-» tre([uenlly 
used classification tests. Sonuj of the findings in a study 
reported by Munro (39) suggested siniihn* indieatioiis with 
respect to ACK "Q'' scores. 

Ward (5')) questioned the Diai;nostir Heading Te^:s v,-ith 
respect to vaUdity uf incheated comprehension gains, inter- 
pretation of \-oeahu!aiy scores, atid the inadequate challenge 
provided lor matvu-e readers. In a study of vaiinus iovw:,^ 
the Dia.i;nostic Keadiui; Tests (Sur\'ey Sectieui), i:>!ie.-n.L': 
and Dotson (III) found neilhc-r Forms A jr.d C rmy Korii'is 1;5 
and C eompai'.'.ible wheti il*.e tests wi're considfMeJ ent \\:\y. 
(Prehminary residts o'.' a study currently uri v,":i; ' ;.. ;) 
have yi elf led similar indications \v\ih respect to h'orrrts ;\ 
and G i\m\ Fwriv.s C) and 11,) 'i'he rate, rate selection eurp,!".;"t'- 
her*;siun, paragraph com.prehension. and tol;d eornpreheiisiun 
subtests of Forms ,A ai^l C were foimrl lo be fa-rly e-jmpai*- 
able; the vorabulary sui'tests were not e(mrp;jr:il):e 
iNeither the total tests nor any of the sul;[esls fjf F(M-n:S ,\ 
and B v,*ere found to be comparable, 
heading atul Listening and Spelling 

Blown called attention to stuciies \vlueh shuwo,.' jis'e;> 

ing ability to bo about as ciusoly reliitod lo gradu.^ aeliieved 
as is I'eariing ability, and lie I'ointed (Hit the neeci I'or o\-alu- 
ali ng listening as well as reading jvjrrnrmanee. ai.'t 
rejiorted I'esults ui a study (14) in whifh students in a lis'.en- 
ing class made significantly greater gains on li;iter.ii'.:. 'i^M'o-; 
than did a nuUclied coiurol group of students e^i: ' -lit' i m 
other eommunicalicri classes, these results indie.t 1 : i '.hai 
listening skills can be taught. 



Laycock (32) found no rchitionship between spellin:; i.bllitv 
of college (rQ<;hiv.cn and level of vocainilary u.m-.1 in\vriting 
r)00-vvo!-d e..a>.^. Low ^|:ellintr ability dul not noticeably 
hamper choices of vocabulary wheti students were under 
pressure to wnle as weil as possible. The-e findiuL'.s indicated 
that spelluv^ nnproveineni by itself sliould not be expected 
t() result in freer or better written vocabulary. An analysis 
of over ;^i.()0() nus.-.peilin--s found in composiiions of colfege 
students Lndicatcd that a i datively small nun;ber of words 
I'resent a consideiable portion of the difiieultv stutlonts have 
with spellint,^ (4;:!). Of the 4AVr2 different words or '\vord- 
c roups" found inisspeiled. 90 of these accounted for 'AO per 
cent of the mi:.spehi.-.-.s. A study carried out among high 
school and college English teachers by Swain (51) indicated 
tiie need for cun.siderably more agreenieat with regard to 
what constitutes a misspelling. Several writers h.ave reported 
procedures used to help students im.prove in spelling (20; 
46). Effectiveness of techniques used was claimed, but evi^ 
d:;nce 01 transfer value to more functional and realistic situa- 
tions was somewhat indefinite. The spelling studies just 
cited were not concerned with relationships with reading 
ab lity. Research co^iccrning relationships between reading 
a:-:d/or .s::eiling and writing ability has been conducted pre- 
ciommantly at the elementary and .secondary school level. 
The above studies were discussed briefly because of possible 
suggestions for future research, at the college level, in the 
area of functional relationships among the various modes of 
con^munication. It seems to the writer that such research is 
necessary and should be forthcoming 
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RESEARCH TRENDS IN THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF READING 



Donald E, P. Smith 
University of Michigan 

I WHY STUDY TRENDS 

Prediction of human behavior is one of the functions of 
a psychologist. Research is a human behavior (although our 
subjects sometimes charge us with being inhuman). Thus it 
is proper that we attempt to predict research behavior. One 
nielhod is that of determining research trends, if any such 
trends exist. 

One of the values accruing from research on research is 
the historical perspective we achieve. We can view research 
efforts as the experimenter views a running maze; we can 
see the apparent culs de sac, the dead-end streets which 
contain no rewards for the researcher. For instance, it was 
once thought that the training of eye-movements might re- 
suit in the solution of certain reading difficulties. After 
sc ores of studies, we now know a great den1 n-mro aV^nnf 
eye-movements and very little more about reading improve- 
ment. Here is one cul de sac we can avoid. 

A second value of studying research is the opportunity 
afforded to see, at a group level, developmental process ordi- 
narily studied only in individuals. For example, there has 
been a differentiation of research on the senses: some years 
ago, visual and hearing defects were objects for study; now, 
perceptual discrimination and visual-auditory-motor integra- 
tion are objects for study. We are probing more deeply. Re- 
searchers as a group are differentiating gross behaviors just 
as the normally developing child differentiates finer skills 
out of gross activity, 

A final value of observing research trends is the oppor- 
tunity for discovering information by means of which we 
may predict the future, make conceptual leaps and, by so 
doing, inaugurate reseaixh perhaps ten years before it would 
normally occur. 

But here a note of caution: this whole study is risky: we 
might be completely wrong. Therefore the results should be 
accepted with reservations. 

The following report consists of four sections: description 
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of procedures; data analysis; results, that is, the report of 
trends; and, finally, predection of future rc.searc'n. 

IL PROCEDURE 
Samplinjj, An arbitrarily determined sanaplin;^ procedure 
was adopted. The years 1945, 1950 and 1055 were selected. 
Three journals were culled for items whose primary focus 
was some aspect of the reading; process. Durinf^ each of the 
three years, all issues of the followin[j journals were in- 
spected: the Journal of Educational Psycholoi;;y, the Journal 
of Educational Ilcsearch, and the Journal of Experimental 
Education (1), In addition, the "Educational Psychology" sec- 
tion of Psychological Abstracts was inspected for relevant 
items. 

Since publication lag runs up to eighteen months in the 
first three journals and, perhaps, six months more elapse 
before the articles are abstracted, the true sampling covers 
about a two year period prior to the years cited. Add to this 
time a year or more for data collecting and the write-up of 
results before articles are published and we have a sampling 
of research for the years 1942, 1943 and 1952. 

A final sample w^as secured from a mail survey-of 53 -read-- 
ing centers most of which have shown research agitation. 
Twenty-five, or 47.2Tc replied, of v/hich four reported no 
current research activity. 

Tabulation, Articles were tabulated in a number of ways: 
distribution by year, by journal of origin, and by educa- 
tional level of subjects; the total number as a proportion of 
all studies on educational psychology per year (abstracts 
only); proportion of research items as contrasted with dis- 
cursive or "opinion" items; distribution by apparent subject 
(gifted, program evaluation, etc) and by a molar, intuitively 
derived set of categories. 

During the three year period, 165 articles appeared in the 
journals sampled. Forty-seven journals included one or more 
articles on reading, as deterniined solely by their appearance 
in Psychological Abstracts, Thirty of the 47 each accounted 
for one article; seven journals contributed two apiece; five 
journals accounted for six or more articles. Of those five, 
two are published as special reading numbers. 
Education and Childhood Education, and include priniarily 
discursive type items. The three organs which publi.sh rcad- 

(1) The F.lement.iry School Journ.il iiii'Tht Woll have rei>hu'C{l the 
third journid. 
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ing research coiisistently are the J. luliic. rsychol., J. Educ. 
Res. and Elcm, Sdi. J. 

The total and proportion of educational psychology items 
by year appear in TABLE 1. 



TABLE I 

INCIDENCE OF READING RESEARCH ARTICLES 
DURING SPECIFIED YEARS AND PROPORTION OF 
TOTAL ARTICLES ON EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY* 



Articles 


Year 






1960 


1955 


Incidence 

Readinjr/other research 


39 

H.5% 


46 
8,4% 


78** 

8,8% 



^^^^^"'i?^ sampling procedure (sec text). 
Estimated. The The Litest two of six numbers of Psychological 
Abstracts weie unavailable. Total was determined by extra 
poJution on the basis of proportion of items appearing in latest 
two in preceding years. 



.Despite. a- sizeable increase in publications from 1950 to 1955, 
reading items expressed as a proportion of total research on 
Educational Psychology, remain constant. 

Destribution of articles by educational level indicates a 
dearth of research on reading in hiqh schools. Including all 
articles sampled (N - 230), 61% concerned elementary school 
children, 1391, high school pupils, and 26%, college students. 

Discursive type articles accounted for 10% of the 1945 
sampling, 28% of the 1950, and 2.9% of the 1955 sampling. The 
remainder of the tabulation does not include such articles. 

The 21 reading centers reporting current research activity 
together with the writer's installation account for 71 studies 
with a range of 17 and a median of 2 studies per respondent. 

Distribution of articles by arbitrarily derived categories 
appears in TABLE II. (2) 



III RESULTS 

Consideration of TABLE II must be preceded by a note of 
caution. First, statistical tests of significance are not appro- 
priate. The inductive process leadin^^ to the selection of cate- 
gories capitalizes upon what may be sampling error. The 
problem is something like that plaguing our graduate stu- 
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dents: they Leather data, examine it for relationships, then 
stale their hypotlie^es. Tests of sif^nificancc, in this case, are 
not appropriate. For example, selection of "emotional cor- 
relates** as a category results from a bias which might have 
resulted from the present survey. It is conceivable that a 
survey of 1954 studies would uncover no studies of emotional 
correlates v,'ith the result that emotion might not be chosen 
as a category. (3) Second, some of the entries are based upon 
small Ns, Entries range from 2 to 28 articles with a median 
of 6, They are presented as percentages. 

Seven of the 12 categories appear to show trends. Of the 
7, 2 trends are quantitative, 4 are qualitative, and 1 is both 
quantitative and qualitative. 

Components: Improved techniques for determining the 
part processes of the reading act are now being used. Sur- 
vey of "expert" opinion is giving way to factor analysis. 
Measurement: This seems to be undergoing a resurgence, 
due, perhaps, to new developments in other areas, parti- 
cularly "Components," "Perceptual" and "Emotional" cor- 
relates; Advances"in"theoTy^aTid-7n'c^OTrcmimtri^o~~h^^ 
hand. 

Correlates: While the proportion of research activity spent 
on correlates remains relatively constant, the kinds of cor- 
relates appear to be changing. The most impressive change 
is in the emotional area. More studies are being made; 
studies of reading interests are giving way to those of per- 
sonality structure and dynamics. Perceptual correlates now 
include primarily reports of aural and visual discrimination, 
their development and training, rather than of visual de- 
fects. Intellectual correlates are differentiating in terms of 
the factors of intelligence and sub-groups, the gifted and 
dull children. 

Procedures: Diagnosis is receiving little attention, perhaps 
waiting until progress is made in measurement. Comparing 
methods of teaching has been a dead end street. However, 
attempts to tie methods to special groups, the gifted 
and the slow, and to personality, the loose and the rigid, 



(2) "Intenoctuar': achievement, g^ifted, diill, intelligence, readiness, 
"Perceptiial" : vision, dii^crimiiiation, doniinanoo, eye nioveiiieiU:^, 
"Eniotionar* : interests (preferences), anxiety, rigidity, etc, 
"Compari>oii of methods'* : treatment methods, television, 
''Materials" : readibility, etc, 

(3) The next i;urveyor, if he adopts the catoi^ori'/.ation pioceihiro, 
might appropriately use tests of sii^niricanot-, 
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are beginning to yield results, (A possible trend not in- 
cluded in TABLE II is a change in readability studies from 
word and sentence diificulty to analyses of reading aids 
such as charts, pictures, etc.). 

Evaluation: This category might well have been inchidcd 
with procedures. It has been awarded a .special place be- 
cause of its importance. The proportion of research time 
spent on evaluating instruction is apparently small. Some 
of the reasons are known. P''or instance, securing adequate 
control groups is difficult for the tender-hearted clinician: 
he cannot, in good conscience, refuse help to those who 
ask for it. Let us hope that the slight increase reflected in 
TABLE II indicates a trend. 

In general. TABLE II reflects satisfying progress. The 
pa^:t decade seems to have v/itnessed rapid gains in a num- 
ber of areas. It is probably significant that advances liave 
occuired in some areas as a result of the dif fcroiUia.tion of 

grncc; vnr'inhM-; \ni<^ thoii- rompononts. 

IV. PROGNOSIS 
We are now in a positio)! to make some conceptual leaps, 
to predict the future direction of research thrcnigh inforn-iO^^ 
guesswork. Three dircctii"):!:; seem both clear and near: 

1. Secondary schools v/ill become the next importL*ni. labo- 
ratcjry fur researcii in reading. 

2. Treatment will be differentiated in tern^.s i)i specific 
learning patterns required by ciiildrcn of difforing 
personality structure, 

3. Improved measures of perceptual discrimination and of 
personaH'LV will be developed, thus leading to improved 
diagnosis. 

Now let^s crawl furiher out on the progPiDstic limb. Two 
highly important areas of investigatir,n may be broached 
within the next decade. First, there will be attempts to de- 
termine the physiological bases of reading. Theory and meas- 
ures ai'o ah'cady available to some extent. UonaKl Hebb's 
(194D) theoretical framework of cereoral mochanisms is con- 
firmed in some respects by recent lai^nr maiytic studies of 
reading com.ponents. We are, in effect, uc.u'ing v/ith two vari- 
ables, words and words together, conce nts and series of con- 
cepts leading to higher order ideas. Me;:vures of iieuroK^gical 
functioning are described in the literature on sanation. Rela- 
tionships among satiation, perception, thinking and person- 
ality have ah'eady been shown (Smith and Eaygor, 1955; 
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Eyscnck, 1955), 

The second area is that of progiiosis of success in beginning 
reading. It seems to me that we are approaching the place 
wherein a formuhi can be devised by means of which we 
can predict which children are likely to fail when taught by 
present methods, thus allowing special instruction for those 
few. The independent variables in such a formula, I suggest 
cautiously, will be measures of energy. The formula should 
include, on the one hand, energy available and willingness 
to expend energy (motivation), and, on the other, variables 
requirin.g the expenditure of energy: low intelligence, inade- 
quate perceptual discrimination, inadequate perceptual-motor 
integration, anxiety (uncontrolled energy), sensory defects, 
and classroom atmosphere (anxiety-arousing). Measures must 
be developed for some of the variables and quantities must 
be determined empirically, certainly not an insurmountable 
task. 

I vvould like to point out, parenthetically, that much re- 
search evidence now available is not being used. For example, 
many children aio relwrcd to Us, children who have hacT 
fruitless years of remedial reading instruction. Grace Fer- 
nald's technique (1943) which my staff uses, makes it pos- 
sible for these children to succeed. But the technique is not 
widely used despite overwhelming evidence in its favor pre- 
sented by Fernald and others. 

V. SUMMARY 

In order to determine research trends in the psychology 
of reading, some 207 research articles and studies in progi'ess 
were drawn from journals appearing in selected years and 
from a mnil survey of reading centers. Another 27 articles, 
primarily discursive, were not included in the analysis. 

Apparent trends of the following kind were noted: 

Reading Process — 

1. Attempts to determine components by factor an- 
alysis rather than by opinion surveys are becoming 
more in evidence. 

2. A resurgence in the development of measurements 
seems to be occurring after decreased activity in the 
past few years. 

3. Studies of personality and perceptual correlates 
appear to be replacing those of interest and vision. 

Procedures — 

1, Comparative methods .'Studies seem to be tending 
1 —SO- 
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toward the inclusion of personality controls. 
2. Readability studies are focusing; upon analysis of 
reading aids (i.e., pictures, charts) and of the bene- 
fits of rewriting rather than upon concepts and 
gramnnatical construction. 
Evaluation — 

There is some slight evidence of increased evaluation 
activity. 

Prediction of future trends include the determination of 
physiological bases of reading and derivation of a general 
formula, based upon measures of energy expenditure, lor 
prediction of success in beginning reading. 
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Suue UiuvtM'sity ot Iowa 

L Cii lUTal Need I'ur Seinantie Understanding 
m Heading Coniprchcnsiun 

The obji.cLi'. c s of Uie lon^^-range reading pi ugram in grades 
one to sixteen can be rather crudely suiumari/.ed into the 
following three goals: 

L Tlie teaching of the mechanics of reading — word recogni- 
tion, word attack, study skills, efficient eye-movements, 
etc. 

2. The developn^.ent oi maxiniuni comprehension in terms 
of each students ability and experience, and including 
critical analysis of reading matter. 

3. The development of genuine interest in reading for a 
variety of purposes. 

During the year 1955, most of the words written and spoken 
on the general subject of reading instruction were concerned 
with the first of these three goals. Consideration of the 
mechanics of reading probably dominate the literature even 
in a normal year, but in 1955, Rudolph Flesch's book, Why 
Johnny Can't Read (1) resulted in unusual emphasis on me- 
chanics and corresponding neglect of the aspects of compre- 
hension and interest. In spite of this emphasis in the popular 
and professional literature, reading teachers know that de- 
veloping compreherision is at least as important as teaching 
mechanics, and anyone who has given even cursory attention 
the nature of the reading process realizes that without 

omprehension" — however it may be difined — no reading 
as really occurred. 

Since reading comprehension is not an all-or-none proposi- 
tion, the educational system must strive to develop com- 
prehension to the highest possible degree for each student. 
The development of the finer components of reading com- 
prehension very definitely requires a command of the funda- 
mentals of semantics, although the word "semantics'* may 
not be used by either the teacher or the students. 

Because semanticists have applied their art and/or science 
to a great variety of subjects, it may ht^ desirable to establish 
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a definition of semantics before further consideration of the 
relationship with rendin.tj. S. 1. Playakawa is one uf the pio- 
neer senKinticisls in the United States, so one of his defini- 
tions should bo useful. 

In Etc.: A Ucvi-Jw of General Semantics he has stated: (2) 
"By semantics, wo mean the interpretive haV^its that people 
ha\'e withdn them by moans of which tluw apprehend and 
react to the sii:^ns and symbols of the world around them," 
Over-simplifyini;' sh-ghily, we miglU say liiat sem:mtics is 
the stufty of tho intoraelions 1^; ' '^mi lan^i^naLa"* :uu.l perso.nal- 
ily. T(.) the teacher of readini; rehcnsi(»n, .seninntics seems 

to bo son^.o rnirU'.jre of comm itioiis and iho psycholo^"\' 
of adjustment. 

Tiie previously n-iontii^iv. ' ., Why Johiuiy Can't Kcad 
i!Iustr:ites, in both spec ' ■ ; ;] ways, tl\e importance 

of semantic skill to r .ohen^ira^ Specifically, 

when Dr. Fiesch rcfcr^ in primary rendin^Lj in- 

struction, ho inteiids a \e:.. i,.i.:icd, archaic co:\cept of pho- 
nics; furtliermore, only those tuetb.odologisls who enit'^loy 
out-cf-date phonics systems similar to his own are really 
teaching phonics, according to Fle-ch, Thi:s, olomonlarv 
teachers who perceive the i wentieth-century mcaidii^' of the 
word "phonics" are bitterly resentful of Flosch's assertion 
that today's scho ms are not teaching any phonics. A semantic 
impa.sse has resulted frcviii tho author's use of a uin.eteenth- 
century mc^aiinLl for a wmd to which the rea.d.er:- apply a 
modern interpretation. 

Flesch's recent book also I'equires a ,ucncM'al :iw:ireness o!* 
the runchimep.tals of semantics if it is to be read intolH,L;entIy, 
because the autlior writes in a very unssientific si>*!e atni uses 
a number of the teclinique.-i of propaganda. Some of th.e.se 
proijacranda tools which would be detected by the student 
of semantics are: (1) misrepresentation of sources by quota- 
tion out of context. (2) implie:ition that the aulhnr is I'ne 
only one whose judgement can be trusted, (o) implication 
that those who are in opposition have dishonorable motives, 
(4) use of the ''straw man" technique assumj)ii('t:s wliich 
are r^ot true, follov/ed by tlie proposed remedies fo- th.ese 
eri-Miieous assumptions, (a) deduction which is not -upportcd 
by the premises, (u) misinterpretation of rcsor:\^. atul (7) 
insinr.ation. 

The writings and speeches of Senator McCarthy provide 
similar illustrations of the need for semantic sophistication 
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-in read:n^ comprehension, an^i thoy have ivachod a much 
hirger audience. The specific semantic problem is ilkistrated 
in McCartiiy's caM} by his distorted use of tlie term "Com- 
muni.st synipatfu/er" lo inckrde nearly all persons who oppose 
him for any reason. In a more t^eneral sense, his book 
McCarthyism. thr Fi-ht for America, (5) cuuUi almost serve 
as textual malerjal m the teaching of critical reading, since 
It mcludes samples of all the propaganda techniques mem- 
tioned in tlie preceding paragraph about Di\ Flesch, 

Perhaps the most ob\ lous and rrecjuent need for a semantic 
awareness on the part of the reader is associated with the 
reading of advertising, especially nev/ thai we are living in 
what has been called the ''Era of Public Kelations." Profes- 
sor il. K..iruse of the University jf Xortii Carolina has start- 
ed^this sort of "lefL-handedl;. " in an en-ly is.sue of Etc: (4) 
^^No literature is tested as rigorously as advertising. To be 
successful, advertisiiig copy inust reflect accurately the criti- 
cal sen.a^ or gullibility of those to whom il is addressed. To 
say that the.vj ad -eriisenierr.s display hyp.u- isy, lying, in- 
sincerity, ai;d stupidity is to say only what e\-Jry one with 
critical sense or a faint notion of honesiy and candor already 
knows. After a looiv at the ads in somj of the popular women's 
magazines, one can quesiion seriously whetht-v it is worth 
while to teach women how to read. The same can be said of 
some magazines for men. Our schools turn out their products 
equipped with a deceptive literacy like lambs readv lor the 
slaughter." 

Advertising copy-writers are not the onlv propagandists 
who are sensitive to the public's general lack^ of semantic 
judgement. Consider the following paragraphs by one of this 
century's .masters of i>ersuasion: 

"One can divide the readers as a whole into three groups: 
i'lrst, those who believe everything they read; secondly, 
those who no longer believe anything; thirdlv, those who 
critically examine what they have read and judge accordingly. 

Ihe first group is numerically by Car the greatest. It con- 
sists of the great masses of the people and therefore repre- 
sents the mentaily sunple pari of the nation . . . To it belong 
all those to whom independent thinking is neither inborn 
nor instille-i by education, and who, partly throm-h inability 
and partly vnrough incompetence, beltew? evervth'ing that is 
put before them printed in black on white , 

"llie scc(>nd group is much s.malier even in number. It is 
composed of the greater part of the elements wliich first be- 
longed to the f:rst group, and who after long and bitter dis- 



appointments changed over to the contrary and believe no 
longer in anything at all that comes in the form of print 
before their eyes . . 

''The third ii^vr.iip finally is by far the smallest; it consists 
of the nu^ntaliy truly fine heads whom natural i^ihs and edu- 
catio have tauglil to think indopendently, wlio try to lorm a 
judgement of their own about everything, and who submit 
most thoroughly everything they have read to an examination 
and further development of their own , . 

No one doubts that the writor uf these lines knew the art 
of propa.^amla: they are taken from Adolf Hitler s :\Iein 
Kanipf. (3) 

II. Two major types of semantic problems in reading com- 
prehension 

Type A. T!:e reader tails to gel the aullior's mcaninL^ ade- 
quately. e\'en though he glides over the words and may be 
conviiieed thai !:e lias understc 'd what he has read. This 
sort of conipreheti-sion failure oiieii r-.'sults from erroneous 
interpi-otalion of words and phrases. Pr(. r('';sors Ernest Horn 
and Faui \\ . McKce have investigal;;-J ihis problem quite 
extensively among elementary sciiool children, and IMcKee's 
readin.; !: el!; .d«,tIogy text contains several specific illustra- 
tions of p:* ialui"e lo accuraleiy ::;^^[ersiand such : - s 
as '"our great ?iori:iv;esl/' Fov som.e reason, no one > : 
vesiigated cor/esponding meaning difficulties at the college 
h,veJ, so mucli m(^i*e study of the problem is needed at the 
h v;her edueatt'.jnal levels. 

Figurative langii:ige prfjvi ies anotho:' nuijor source of 
s..rnanl:e (!;l:'.ci'.i..;. in ri-.iding eompi-ehensior. and seems to 
affeei re.>--M-s «>f aii a,^,es. i]y iho lime uuv studenis reach col- 
lege, thi-v .^iiou'd I)'.' SM i^uniliar wiih tlie laiveiiage that ihey 
aie iio iong'. r eoiiir t^, .r: similes, although college teachers 
rc[)ort that ihey ha\ e some difficulties with metaphors. It 
v.-ould seem as though hyperbole should not mislead ado- 
u.'.-ce.'^ils, considering their ov.-n liberal use of exaggeration; 
but eu]:I:emisms, or the substitution of inoffensive words 
for pot.entially annoying ones, can be deceptive to alm.osi all 
readers at all levels of intellectual sophistication. 

Type B. The reader interprets ihe context in th.a manner 
desired by the author, and thus the reacL-!* is dehjdi. d to .somic 
degree. As indicated in the quotation from Professor Iluse, 
if the reader is equii)ped with an unguarded literacy, he can 
misinform himself, and nught be better off if he couldn't read 
at all. In fairness to some authors, it is necessary to acknow- 
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icd;4c tluit tluiy Inivc not (h^libcriitcMy si)Li;.;lit to ()\-cr-.-ci 1 their 
I'L-adcr.-. bill have been r:irriecl away by ib.eir own .-iiiccre 
t rVJi;i;.^,:»i)i fur ;he vleu's l)rin^ ueiineali^l; Mieli w; i.i is are 
•nonc'Jieloss biasirii^ tiu^r rea^lers, even thoii-h ir.. .lives 

are in oonirasi with th.;)se of the adverlisin:; copywriter, who 
has nu t'.eniiine niUTe^l in U^e prochiel tivsr-i-jheil, Oi L-our.se, 
some pro} )a Isanti a siM-\'es useful purposes, as for example, 
the avl\-oi-ii>r:iionls for UXKSCl) and UNiCI\F, l>at. llie reader 
should know lliat he is bein>^ propMi^aiuh/ed, evi'U wh.en the 
rause is v/orthy. 

Some of the more common propai^anda techni(iucs to which 
tlie s^-cnianlicaliy orier.tod reader would be alert are: 
h Use of omoti\'e lan;;uai;e to excess 

'J, A:-? ::eial d;eliott)mi/.a:i(»n of an issue th.it h;is in(»re 
tli. two sides (as in "tiiose who are not with us are 
aiiainst us"). 

3. Coiieiusions drawn from false assumptions — the "straw 
ma.n'* techni()ue 

4. False or indefensible conclusions drawn (;om acceptable 
prcmi-^es 

5. Alisintcrp-retation (deliberate or ignorant) of cxi'eri- 
mentai data 

G. Ridicule of tl:c opposition 
7. Kxa'V.ioration 

.S. Distortion by quotation out of context 
9. liuiuendo 

10. L.'se of "loaded" words and phrases — rebels, scabs, 
i\lo\her, etc. 

IIL Semantic equipment needed for maximum com.prelien- 
sion in reading 

A. Aw awareness that a .i^ivon set of words or plu'uses does 
not ha\'e a single, rigid meaning, but that it means different 
things to different people. The college student has pri^lxibly 
been taught that reaciing is ''getting meaning from the printed 
page/* If he belie\'es that teaching, he is satisfied that a 
printed phrase has a very exact, inflexible meanin.g, and 
that all people who really understand it will get exactly the 
same meaning frr)m it. It is necessary to replace this notion 
with tiie realization that in the reading act, most of the mean- 
ing is within the reader and that without his exp-crience 
bLickgrtamd. the pruned j^hrase would have no meannig. even 
it he could. somehow pronounce the words. The point can be 
made rather obvious t(j a group of sturicnts if they are asked 
to deseri[)e the n"iental pictures provoked by a ph.rrise such 
as *'a hurd-fouglit bail game/' As one student after another 
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tells of his imagery, the class will be amused to find that 
different '"readers" visualized different kinds of ball games. 
Training along this line makes the student realize further 
that there is less than perfect comnuinication between the 
author and the reader; thus tho importance of semantic alert- 
ness is emphasized. 

E. An awareness that auiliorsS write for a variety of pur- 
poses. Some studonis have simply never bothered to ask 
themselves — or anyone else — why a book or an article 
was written. This lack of intellectual suspicion probably 
stems from the unquestioning rov^pect accorded to books dur- 
ing grades one to twelve. Whatever the source, the student 
who becomes a discerning reader is going to learn to ask 
wiiether the author wrote for pleasure, for the money, to 
propagandise or for a combination of reasons. The instruction 
can take the direction of some of the exercises in the Stroud- 
Ammors-Bamman reading manual, (7) exercises which ask 
"Who Would Have You Believe This?'\ "To WMncli of Your 
Needs is Tins Appeal Made?", and "What is the Author's 
Purpose 

C. Knowledge of the propaganda techniquoo (|jarti:iii; 
listed in IIB); also understanding of romc of the antidotes 
for biaiied writing. Instruclion in the rudiments of logic will 
help siucients crack the spell of propaga>uia, as will almost 
any approach to the scientific nietliod. They should also be- 
come sensitive to the uses of emotive and inl'nrniative lan- 
guage and particularly to the abuses of the former. College 
students should reali/.e that liurnan opinions (\n most sub- 
jects do not fall into two distinct categories but into con- 
tiiVLia, ranguig from progressive to reaciionary oi- from liberal 
to conservative. It is, of course, necessary to provide exercises 
which, reciuire the students to detect faulty logic, emotive 
language and artificial dichotomization. 

D. Understanding of the charaeter'siics of the rearler Inm- 
self which make him a N'ictim of his own prejudicial experi- 
ence. This fourth essential is the least likely to be adequately 
developed, partly because the great majority of reading 
teachers at all levels do not appreciate its importanee, and 
because it would take a considerable amount of training and 
guidance before the avei*age college student coulrl understand, 
lo a usel'ul degree, th.o nature and sources of his own intei'p- 
relative biases. This under sanding requires a lot mo!*e know- 
ledge of the dynamics of personality than most people ever 
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possess. It-.,u-cvLT. Ojonian.r.-: (t>) fxporirnmls in t.-.u-lMnL' 
pcrsonahty adjuslnicnt to students n, i!-.c sevrnth and twdfth 
iiviidc, .si,,:.,:.,.st-but do ,-,01 pr,A.-ihat a few hours of in- 
struction would on.ble the typical colle.;. student to detect 
and understand sonic of h,s ..biases, and to read w,th le.s 
prejudice in the future. >■ 

It would nbviously take a^-.-ccnerous alUuv^u.ce o-' instruc- 
tional tunc to equip students uuh this semantic rnachincrv 
even It steps A throu.,i> 1.) were cle^■e!oped rather sketchilV 
anc sonu- readuig instructors n-u^ht in.-.,st that the program 
outlined ,s too ambitious to be feaMbie. Xovertheless. any 
reader who docs not have this somanic sophistication can bo 
deceived by a moderately skillful writer. Such a reader is 
just as well prepared to be deluded as he is to be enlightened 
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WHAT ARE THE LLADING NEEDS OF 



COLLEGE STUDENTS? 
George Beamer 

North T,;xas State College 



College professors like other adults through out the country 
are bevvildered by the lack of. reading ability of the colletre 
student. Each professor has reasons as to why this inadequary 
exists. As usual the blame is placed on the lower eschdons 
and progi-essive or modern education. 

The college student, the object of the furor, doesn't seem 
as confused as the instructor. Often he thinks it would be 
advantageous if he could read better but other than a verba- 
lisation t.; that effect most college students do little or noth- 
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What are the reading needs of the college student? These 
needs will be considered both from the tea.vher's point of 
view and from the point of view of the colle.s^e student. 

How are the.se noeJ.s de'.crmine 1 ? By tost.-: ? By tearher';. 
ob.scrvation.s V By s.uc.t.-nts' staieinents ? 

From the .sludents standpoint what are the needs V One 
need expressed very often is the need for speed in reading 
Students seem to believe ihat this factor is Ih.-: cause for 
being unable to read all tlie material they are suppused ic 
read. A promise to increa.^e their speed of reading stinuihitos 
attendance at volunteer reading .sessions. 

Vocabulary deficiency is another need roco;;nized by stu- 
dents. Many attempt to build their vocabLilary by keeping 
a dictionary near and looking up unfamilar words. Others 
say they try to get the meaning of unfan.iliar words from the 
context and if the nieaning is not clear they just let it go. 

Comprehension is recognized as a need by many students 
but this need is sometimes dismissed on the grounds of '1 
never could ioiu-entrate," or "the teacher .should expla.n it.'' 
The .studeiiis recognize the need to understand what has been 
read but .'nany seem to ije ai m loss to know that anything 
can br. done ;,.br,ut ;t. Ono teacher of a reading improvement 
group said, -j think that in many of the cases of thae who 
report to our reading sections lack of reading pro.'iciency 
is only a symptom which is undorgirded by a genaralized 
disinterest in 'things' which are academic." 
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Other studcr.ls n^cn-i^i/c thc^y lu-od to rra.I fi^' -irl.-.;! Init 
the slaletiKMit o\' ;his p.eed :s iisiuiily iolluwej hy some >Uile- 
nient to ti^e oiIol'I that ofloi! U-aehrr;-; a.' k <|'ar:-;tioii> on uxanii- 
nalioiis that call lor laiiuile inforir.al ion. 

Ill s)iUe of the:;e stated neods it is the eonsnisus of many 
students th.at whilL' it v/oiiid be desirable to improve their 
reaiiin:^ abdity that thi^v are doin_L^ sal::-:i:vj^.^Lv work ii^, el:\bS 
and on test.s an*.! therefore there is no uri;ent need to im- 
prove their readin,Li abihty. 

Students :u-e fjuiek to point (nit that in sonae elasses it is 
neeessary to read Inil tliat these elasses are in the minority. 
They point out that by spaeiiii^ those eourses rctiuirini^ read- 
in.LT throu.L^hout their eourse of study they ean handle them 
adequately without in^.provcm.ent of their ri-ading abu'tv. 

Also ihe students are quick to point out the faet that, unless 
a p.LTson is striving for a grade of A or B,.that by lislciung 
in class, by laldn.u; good notes, and by having oth.er .students 
with whom to di.scus.s pcssible test questions, a student can 
pass niosi eourses requiring extensive reading (alleged ex- 
let isi\-e reathng;. 

As one girl put it, "I'm gettin,g by very well now, so why 
should I t;y to improve my reading." 

A word mig.ht l^e said about the needs of those students 
who reach erdlege but who through examination of reading 
tests reveal ean read only at the Junior High School level. 
Th.eir needs include speed, comprehension, abihty to read 
for detail, voeabulary, but also a thorough grounding in the 
fundamentals of reading, word-attack, phonics, etc. 

Many students ha\'e mentioned that merely learning the 
ddferunt wa>s to approach different types of reading material 
has brought about an impro-zement in their reading. (Phrase 
reading, word-attack in, context, and varying rate for cHfferent 
inate;ials are best accepted f(jr having remedial vakie). 

Above all else a chair^e in the attitude of the students 
towar.i the printed page must be effected. One teacher of 
a renxHlial reading group said, "For some it seems that in 
the p;st thore has bee-: little stinmlation for reading; just 
the opportunity for sell-chosen reading materials to be 
uldj/.eo during reading improvement sessions seem to elicit 
more positive attitudes. For those who come to our meetings 
awhile and then refrain from returning I think there is a 
feeling of 'Why get involved with extra-duty; I have suc- 
ceeded .n the past without reachng any better." 
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Let us turn for a moment to the examination of the read- 
ing needs of college students as expressed by the students 
themselves to the reading needs of college students as ex- 
pressed by the eollege faculty. Those faculty members wlio 
teach courses requiring extensive reading of the texts, exten- 
sive use of books and magazines in the library believe that 
maxinuun reading ability is absolutely necessary. "How else 
can a studeru learn of vast amount of knov.'ledge that h:is 
been accumulated concerning the human race, tlie philoso- 
phies that have iju'luenucd thinking, the religions and their 
influence upon man. etc.?"' "How can a student be educated 
in the true mcaiung of the wonl unless he can read?" are 
some of the questions coming out in the coffee time conver- 
sations oL' college teachers faced with the disappointment of 
the cnliege non-aciuever at tiie college levul. 

In the face of lack of reading ability on the part of his 
studeiiJ.-^. the faculty niember proceeds to do the reachng of 
the material he assigns, makes copious notes, organi/.es llie,>e 
noLes. presents this information to the classes and tests over 
his lectures, which, all too often ar:.; the synthesis of text- 
book material and outside rcailin..: ' .»;nments. In his attem^ 
to S(jhe the problem of the failu!;- ■ i his teacliini^ lo "take," 
has the instructor created a need for excellent or even moder- 
ate reading ability? 1 do not think so, for the student who is 
satisfied with, average grades, or even for the one who is 
adept at tlie skill of nuic^'ikitig aiul memorization and feed- 
back on tests thei-e is nu I'.rgent need to impr^ne his reading 
skills. 

Many coilege faeulty members v;ou!d say that the student 
who cannot read at the freshman level should not be in col- 
lege. But many factdty members while agreeing dare not 
put their cotu'ses on such a basis. Why? .Some reasons that 
might be given are that the professor might not have suffi- 
cient rmmber of students to make it wortluvhile U) offer the 
course, students would complain and the ntimber of F\s and 
Ds turned into the registrar's office would skew the curve 
tmfavcjrably. 

Lot us ttini to another point of view and attempt to see 
wiiat might be done by both student and teacher. 

The college faculty :,hould create a recognition of need on 
the part of th.eir stucients. This can be done in many ways 
such as in making assigimients, asking students for points 
of view of other authors, discussing issues not always specific 
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questions and exnmir.ation questions based on outside read- 
ings not covered by lectures. 
. Faculty members interested in developing needs lov read- 
ing also must recognize that college reading is different from 
elementary school reading. In the elementary school ma- 
terials supposedly are chosen for t!ie individual level of the 
children reading it. But in college the material written is not 
for the reading level of the average college student but too 
often for professional teachers. Therefore, the family mem- 
bers must give the college student every means of assistance 
in graspmg and understanding the material assigned for read- 
ing by vocabulary preparation and by pro-explanation of 
material too difficult for the student level of progress, eg 
science. In other words, every teacher needs to be a teacher 
of reading. 

The college faculty member can make the student aware 
of the necessity of those ways of building vocabulary The 
faculty member can show how familar words may be at- 
tacked; how words are used in the text and the important 
and significant vocabulary for ihai particular course. 

We must not overlook other ways that faculty members 
can assist students. A reading of Dr. Triggs book, "Improve 
Your Reading," wi]l give startling information to most stu- 
dents. Many students are not aware there are at least four 
ways to read. 

The above discussion may appear to be elementary. Let 
us, therefore, look at another possible need. This need may 
be called maturity level of reading. Gray, in discussing "Na- 
ture of Mature Reading" in a report on the Conference on 
Reading— University of Chicago, 1954— says: 

"Mature as used here means: a combination of traits that 
make for full, rich, and efficient living with abundant capa- 
city for on-going development. Witty in attempting to obtain 
maturity in readers focuses on: clear grasp of meaning and 
speed of reading. Witty identifies the efficient reader as: 
he reads for a purpose; he has a wide meaning vocabulary- 
he reads in thought units; he evaluates what he reads; he 
reads widely and enjoyes reading; he reads many types of 
material; he adjusts his speed of reading to the kind of ma- 
terial read. 

1951 proceedings of this conference agreed that the mature 
reader hvA these characteristics: 
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1. He perceives words quickly, accurately, and indepen- 
dently. 

2. He secures a clear grasp of the meaning of what he 
reads, not only literal meaning but also implied mean- 
ings and ability to make generalizations. 

3. He reacts thoughtfully to what he reads. 

4. , . , the efficient reader integrates the ideas acquired 
thi'ough reading with previous experiences so that wrong 
concepts are corrected, new insights are acquired, broader 
interest and rational attitude are developed, and a richer 
and more stable personality is acquired." 

Are these characteristics of the mature reader needed by 
all students? Would we say these characteristics are needs 
felt by the students or are they the figment of the faculty 
members thinking? 

McCallister speaking at tlie 1954 Conference on Reading 
held at the University of Chicago has these suggestions for 
meeting needs in improvement in reading. He says: 

^^Improvement in reading consists essentially of four phases 
of gi'owth ... (1) developing new and varied interests, (2) 
gradually accumulating a body of concepts that enrich the 
reader's experience and increase his capicity for under- 
standing and interpreting the printed page, (3) learning to 
use in reading the forms of thinking required in indepen- 
dent study, and (4) developing effective practices in locat- 
i^ii^ and using reading materials." 

'\ . . Among the essential forms of thinking to be encour- 
aged by the teacher are (1) a search for the purpose or 
intent of the author; (2) the recognition of a problem and 
the formulation of a tentative hypothesis for its solution; 
(3) purposeful testing of the hypothesis by further read- 
. ing; (4) careful examination of the writer's background, 
experience, and reputation in a particular field as one step 
in critical evaluation; (5) identification of a principle or 
process as one reads the illustrative materials that are used 
to develop it; and (6) formulation of conclusions or plans 
of action as a result of reading." 

In conclusion it may be said that the reading needs of col- 
lege students extend from the need for the basic elements, 
vocabulary, phrase reading, speed, comprehension, etc. to 
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the level of mature reading as discussed by. Gray, Witty, 
Center, and others. As someone said that essentially students 
read for Hvo reasons: first, they are threatened with a test 
or term paper and secondly they want to leani something. 
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APPRAISAL OF READING SKILLS IN RELATION 
TO EFFECTIVENESS OF TEACHING 
AND LEARNING TECHNIQUES 
Frances Oralinci Triggs 
Chairman, Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc. 

The concept of appraisal or diagnosis of reading skills is 
not new. It goes back to the most fundamental of all prin- 
ciples of psychology, that of individual differences. We ap- 
praise or diagnose in order to get a proven picture of the 
status of development of the individual at a. particular time. 
This picture, obtained through diagnosis, is used as a guide 
to aid the individual toward more efficient future develop- 
ment or perhaps for some kind of study of group patterns. It 
is the former use of diagnosis that is, to aid the individual 
in his learning, however, in which we are interested. Let us 
look at our present practice.^: in regard to diagno.sis or ap- 
praisal of one important aspect of the development of the 
individual, his ability to read. Perhaps there is no more im- 
portant aspect of an individual's social development than 
his ability to read, for it is the basic skill through which he 
can develop intellectually, personally, and culturally, and it 
is through this tool that a society maintains a free and men- 
tally healthy citizenry. 

We are not at this time using teachers* or students' time 
efficiently. We must not only teach but we must appraise 
learning and modify our day-to-day teaching in the light 
of that appraisal if we are to do our job efficiently. There 
are far more schools not regularly appraising the results of 
their teaching of reading skills than sehools v/hicli are doing 
so. How do we know what to reteach and how to reteach if 
we don^t know exactly how much each student learned of 
what we taught? 

We have been far too general in our teaching. Why? We 
have fallen into this pattern because generalities do not re- 
quire careful analysis; diagnosis and appraisal are all hard 
realities to meet and execute. Why do I get a college student, 
who knov.\s not the first principle of how to approach a 
technical word met for the first time in his chemistry, or 
why do I get a student in psychology, who makes 104 spelling 
errors in a five-page open book classroom assignment? 

Why do I get a freshman student of good measured ability, 
well-motived, who has consistently had difficulty with learn- 
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in^' throuLjhout [iis years in school, bu:. \v!h) has been pro- 
moled \ear aftrT yvar and who nuisl r;iiv/ ir^ eullone learn 
'A-hy he iias 1 : th.eso dil'tinilties. ano baild iikills, or 

his fcirrnal lh1u( .tiion will be tcrrninaU-d at this int? 

These failures are due to too i^eneral teachin«.;, A teacher 
with a clear concept uf specifically what is required to be a 
l^oui.\ speller wuuld have diagnosed the difHeulty which the 
student had who couldn't spell, and would have helped him 
specifically to learn to spell, and would have appi'a:> >i ^.he 
learning which took place until he learned to sp»dh it was 
not enough to give him a list of worcb to memorize, a clas- 
sification of words by hard spots. This same student, when 
he met technical words new to him had to ask what they 
were. He had no ability to approach systematically a new 
word and solve it. Vet he had been through the usual ap- 
proach to the teachmg of reading, spelling and language. 

What it is 1 arn asking for then, is to help us meet these 
problems as we face them at the high school and college 
level? Specific and careful diagnosis of the status of the stu- 
dent's learning and his potential to learn, and then specific 
teaching following this diagnosis to see that he learns just 
this if nothing more, 

A very significant question was asked this fall during the 
Educational Records Bureau Conference, U the colleges get 
the larger number of students by 1965, which it is predicted 
they will, what will happen to the studeiit who has up to that 
time failed to read efficiently? Can it be expected that reme- 
dial services as now maintained can survive when every 
inch of floor space and all of every teachers' time must be 
used as efficiently as possible? Now is the time to develop 
procedures and teaching techniques which will help to avert 
later trouble. Colleges can not dodge the issue by saying they 
will chose their remedial services because the job should be 
done before the student gets to college. Who teaches the 
teachers who taught the student who fail to learn? Are col- 
leges not a part of the community and therefore do they 
too not have responsibility lor what is done in our local 
school systems we are so proud of? No, we are all in this 
together. We will take our responsibility or the job will not 
be done. No groups can isolate themselves and say someone 
else should do it. 

And what does this have to do with appraisal or diagnosis 
of reading skills of high school and college students? A great 
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^eal. If students come to us with inefficient learning skills 
then we should measure the students skills, find out specifi- 
cally what is needed to improve those skills and teach speci- 
fically those skills, not put him in a group of 25 and hope 
some portion of the work in a reading manual may help him 
If the student has come this far with poor skills, then we 
know he has lost out on a good deal of learning along the 
way, but we also know that the difficulty should be removed 
as quickly and efficiently as possible. He has lost as much 
time as he can afford. We have learned the importance of 
early diagnosis of cancer, mental illness, and other problems 
which human beings meet. This knowledge may be applied 
directly to the high school and college student who can not 
read efficiently enough to learn. And, if cancer is diagnosed 
generalized treatment is not given but specific treatment 
which will help the patient with his exact difficulty. A::d 
lastly, there is constant appraisal and reappraisal to determine 
whether progress in the area of treatment is being made. 
We not only can not afford to delay treatment for the good of 
the individual; we can not waste the time of the person who 
is doing the treating in generalized hit or mi.ss treatment 
efforts, for his time must someway be made adequate for 
the task at hand. 

Nothing I have said is in conflict with the true liberal 
arts tradition. The liberal arts curriculum doesn't mean 
generalized exposure to superficial learning. At the end of 
the true liberal arts curriculum is a student well-disciplined 
to handle further learning on his own of a specific nature 
because he has the background and skills necessary to do so. 

What further assumptions can we make which can help 
us in handling efficiently and specifically the student who 
is a poor reader? 

First, when testing his reading skills we must determine 
in what basic skill areas he may be deficient-, word recogni- 
tion, vocabulary, comprehension. Second, we nuust dcternTine 
the pattern of his potential ability for learning — his scho- 
lastic, aptitude. This may be of .several kinds, and at least 
two of these kinds should be measured: verbal and perform- 
ance or quantitative. Third, we must determine what be- 
haviour patterns the student has developed which, will affect 
the way he uses the abilities he has to further his learning. 

Even more specifically than this, we know that we often 
find that the poor reader is an over-dependent person, lack- 
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'.g in the ability to plan his own time and learning tasks 
ven when his learnings are well planned with him. We may 
nd that he has become ovcrdepciidcnt on the . superficial 
otails, being upset by anything which takes him out of his 
jstvicted habit pattern and causes him to be insecure. Why 
:ese learning patterns, we ask, and various modifications 
them? That question mav not be OTiswered easily in terms 
f the facts we have at hand. K we can use the information 
•e have to help the student face successfuly the learning 
,sk. perhaps we do not have to know why. Further, we ow 
^at these poor readers often corj/j from '.'.le classroom where 
:eu' written work has been done as busy work not to be 
irefully appraised by their teaciiers. In such cases they 
:e becoming proficient in their errors — not progressing in 
leir learning. The teacher has tried to do all ihe evaluation 
erself. A teacher must help a student to evaluate his own 
'ork, to some extent at least. This is often the ^irst step in 
•arning. ■ 

It is because of some of these conditions that we are retting 
) many students who have poor word rect gnition and basic 
dlls unlearned such as inability to spell, poor techniques 
T approaching^ a new word not in their spoken vocabularies, 
nd who fail courses which require close attention to words 
:* like configuration or pattern in order to understand or 
link accurately in an area of learning. For example, chem- 
try require.^ making a corefiil distinction betv/oen such 
ords as hydrochlorous and liych'oclUoric because the valence 
i the tvv'o differs, or words • :y ha\*e prefixes of similar 
attern ''hypo" and "hyper." 

There seen^ lo be sove^'al reasons v.*hy such conditions cO!i- 
;nue to e>:ist when a careful rnalysis of dat:i is made. First. 
;e now know that many of our students who are poor rc:\ders 
re th.- ones with high measured intellectual abilities iu the 
erformanee or quantitative area and poor measured abilit/ei: 
•1 th.e linguistic ai'en. Is this our training or is it a basic m- 
.'llectunl difference? This question can not be answered 
vith certainty a!, this time. ]*nt tiiero are several things-we 
:o know which would help i: ^ in the teacliing of reading. 
Such differences are usuali:-- apparent early in the school 
fe of the individual. The ^'.encral pattern doe.^. not chanr^^ 
nit -T.ay become more intense. In this, these abilities tcTi'i 
0 be like measured interest. The pattern usually does not 
•hange with acje, but the areas become more differentiated 



— the high ones become higher and the low ones become 
lower, relatively speaking. If we can find this difference 
in measured intellectual abilities at an early age, and usually 
we can, we should use it to modify our reading instruction 
in accordance with the findin,qs. In s^eneral it is these stu- 
dents who have high performance scores and low verbal 
scores in a test- oi scholastic aptitude, who will become our 
poor readers. If thuy were given extra help early in their 
careers — more readiness instruction of a specific nature — 
form discrimination, sound discrimination, kinaesthotic and 
rhytiim drill, left to rig ht awareness — and specific reading 
insiruciion delayed until we are sure these children can profit 
from such instruction, the results would probably be more 
positive. 

For these students all instruction must be meaningful. No 
attempt to teach sight words should be made until these 
v/ords are in the individual's auditory vocabulary. Never 
force a student up and on until he can profit from next steps, 
and above all we mui;t pay careful attention to his reactions 
to instruction. It may take these children four years to do 
three years' work in the prinary years. When grade barric, -* 
have been removed during taese years and the same teacher 
teaches .them during these beginning years, many pitfalls are 
avoided. The teacher should be helped to appraise the child's 
learning, and given help to know better the potential of 
each ciiiid in order that he will at all times be challenged, 
but not pushed. 

We cannot tell a teacher at v;ha,t mental age she should 
introduce phonics. We can help her to introduce a modified 
phonetic approach when the child has in his sight vocabu- 
lary words which may be analyzed phonetically and wlicn the 
child has demonstrated a readiness for the work. 

Every teacher m.ust teach every day and at every oppor- 
tunity the basic reading skills so long as he has in his class 
a student who has not fully developed these skills, and even 
after his' class has these basic skills, every teacher at all 
grade levels, high school and college, must teach their appli- 
cation as a routine part of teaching. It is then, and only then,^ 
that we at the high school and college level will not be getting^ 
students v;ho can not do their work because they can not 
handle the reading problems involved, 

A discussion of the teaching of reading at the lower grade 
levels is appropriate for di.scussion here because if our future 
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teachers and future parents are poor readers, pretty certainly 
our future students will be poor readers. We will perpetuate 
the pattern which is gripping us now. The cycle must be 
broken somewhere. If students come to us as poor readers, 
we must take them from where they are and make good 
readers of them. It can be done if persons workin.i^ at all 
levels under.stand the way readin^^ is and should be taught 
from the nursery school throuf^h college. Also, many of these 
college students, no w poor readers, will pretty cf>r^^^^''ly 
our luiure generation of teachers. Every teacher should 
know how to test the basic reading skills through the choos- 
ing, giving and interpreting of standardized tests, and how 
to teach students specifically in terms of the findings of 
the^-e tests. We pay large sums of money for remedial ser- 
vices, but a like effort is not usually made to improve teach- 
ing of reading in the classroom. It seems that remedial 
teachers* time would be better spent if they helped the 
teachers make their teaching meet more closely the needs of 
the individuals in their classrooms. These teachers need help 
to understand wh\' we group, how to follow test results modi- 
fied by day to day observation and constant reappraisal as 
the basis of grouping, Remidal teachers who understand this 
could help teachers form their groups and help in the re- 
appraii>'al nece.ssary to be sure each child is learning. Group- 
IrV' at'cording to rending level should bo done not ^nly the 
primary grades but all the way up our educational ladder. 

How dnes all of this affect the appraisal of the reading 
needs of high school and college students? If in our high 
schools and colleges we survey the reading skills of all enter- 
ing students, using a standardized survey reading test, and 
thc!; use diagnostic tests to determine v.*hy the poor readers 
can not read better and wo give them specific help v/ith the 
specific .skills they need to develop, we have taken a first 
major step in teaching them. A reading service can also help 
instructors to understand the reading problems inherent iu 
(ho'r ?i'..hjo?t-ma!ter material. Some v/ill say they don't v/ant 
such help, but many do. The English teachers want help with 
improving the spelling skill,-; of their students. The literature 
teachers wrmt to ki:ow \y.:\\' to help .students in their class- 
rooms with the reading skills most pertinent to reading litera- 
ture. The mathematics and science teacliers want help with 
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the classroom approach to the specific problem of reading 
in their subject-matter areas, 

I want to dispell any idea that all' readin.:^ instruction 
should be individual instruction. If materials arc properly 
set up to follow the test results, students may be helped by 
the classroom teacher and the coUei^e readinj^ clinician to 
do the special practice work in the areas where they need 
help without the constant individual attention of the teacher. 
The in^-lnir^vrnl mr/,oriah; jhuuid be seif-adininistenn^r and 
should be sp-jcifie. If we want to improve a manual skill we 
don't teach him by havin.cj him read about that skill. We 
set up well-spaced practice periods and have him actually 
practice the skill in the prescribed way. This we must do in 
reading, We cannot expect results by a generalized approach 
which may or may not include the kind of specific practice 
this student needs, And the student should understand what 
he is doing, why he is doing it, and take responsibility for 
it. And we must constantly help him to appraise the success 
of his efforts to" learn specifically and in terms he can under- 
stand. This is probably the best motivating device \vc have 
ever devised. 

In conclusion. I think that we must modify our teaching 
of reading if v;e expect that the number- of poor readers who 
graduate from our colleges is to be reduced. There are many 
ways in which this could and should he approached, but the 
one I am suggesting is that in our high school and college read- 
ing services, we first diagnose specific reading skills: word rec- 
ognition, comprehension and vocabulary; second, that we 
give specific instruction in the area needed; third, that we 
send the student i)ack to his classroom with the basic read- 
ing skills necessary for the job of coping with reading in 
the content subjects; and fourth, that we then help our in- 
structors show students how to apply tliese skills to theii 
content material. We may have to help individual students 
with tl-is application of these skills to their cnnteiU reading 
for some time to come. At the present time our reading 
teachers are usually paying more attention to this than they 
are to .seeing that the poor reader develops his specific read- 
ing skill. How can he apply them if he doesn't have them? 
The first step is to bo sure the sttident has the necessary 
basic skill and tlie secon.d is to help his instructor to help him 
to apply them, or when absohitely necessary, help him our- 
selves to apply them to the subject-matter areas in which 
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he is workint?. However, our efforts will go further if we 
help those who teach in the content areas to do this job. 
More students will ultimately be served this way. 

The cycle which has developed of the poor reader being" 
promoted until he becomes the parent and perhaps the teach- 
er of more children in another generation can be broken if 
we who teach take as our j ob instruction in specific reading 
okills. using sianctardized tests as our guides to the instruc- 
lion the student needs; if we help students to apply these 
skills efficiently as they meet new reading situations; and 
if we constantly reappraise the progress of the student along 
(he way. 
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CURRENT GOALS OF COLLEGE READING PROGRAMS 



William Eller 
State University of Iowa 

At'ter college reading has been considered from social, in- 
tellectual, semantic and physical standpoints, a summary of 
the goalj of oolluge reading piugiajiia boeiua rathe r ahli- 
climatic, or even boring, at first thought. However, there 
has been a noticeable change in the goals of college-level 
reading instructors since the first nieeting of the Southwest 
Heading Conference, and this metamorphosis may be worthy 
of examination; further, there may be seme value in observ- 
ing the direction of the change. 

The first meeting of this organization was designed to be 
"practical," and an examination of the first yearbook indi- 
cates that the conference was definitely devoted to the day- 
to-day problems of establishing and running a reading pro- 
gram lor a college or industrial agency. The inaugural con- 
ference in April, 1952 was attended by quite a number of 
people who were not at that time operating college reading 
programs, but who suspected that they soon would be, i*- 
short, then, the 1952 meeting was set up so that reading in- 
structors whose programs had been fimctioning for a lew 
years eould share their experience with pro,spective reading 
teachers whose programs were in the process of development. 
Tiie meeting apparently ser\ ed its intended purpose, because 
a number of college and industrial reading programs in this 
region have been organised since by instructors who attended 
that conference. 

Once Uie ^oer'ianics of teaching and administration had 
been d.eiMl w:!:i, as they were in the two 1952 meetings, em- 
pliasis in succeodnig conferences shifted in 'die direction of 
the more intellectual aspects of reading and uway from the 
mechanical aspects. This shift is probably attributable not 
only to semi-;:i.Lisfactien witl; the handling of the mechanics 
of reading teachings but to the increasing security of the in- 
>: true tors, a security based largely on the acceptance and ap- 
]jroval of readin.g improvemeni programs by college and btisi- 
ness executives. 

With the attainment of a fair amount of stability, one of 
the m.ajor changes in goals has been in the direction of a 
broader concept of reading in the total comt-vunicative ability 



.-.l st.u.c.p.ts. Ono aspect u( this now ^..al is co,u-.rn for iho 
more sen<,us aspects of cnipreheiision. In the reco.U past 
oo rnuch attention was given tu the sort of compr.honsi^n 
ulucii ,s usually tauyht in connection with speed reading 
exercises. Of c,nn-sc, it is important to cheek comprehension 
alter speed drdls, but it is no secret that thes e check tests 
deal n^.stlv ^vi,b l,,.- , ,- rr eol.iprehens.on skills '^e 
present c.ncern is with the more intellectual comprehension 
^^k■lls_.- the ones that are essentia] t,. hi.di-level understand- 
ing or the sort of context encountered in respectable coUeKe 
. courses Critical readin,^ ability, facility with the study skills, 
and abiht.es in or.^^anixation and generalisation are some of 
the miportant components of higher-level comprehension as 
u IS now being pursued. 

Vocabulary development has seen a parallel change in the 
goals of college and adult reading instruction. A few years 
ago, the major efforts were directed toward enlarging the 
general vocabulary of readers, even though instructors were 
not certain as- to which words should be taught. Some read- 
mg teachers have always resisted general vocabularv teach- 
■mg with the argument that it seemed to be a rather blind 
appmaen. and they have succeeded in changing the emphasis 
to the teaching of specific vocabulary which is of more im- 
mediate vahic. In addition, the trend is toward teaching the 
appreciatio; ;,f semantic variations in words. 

_ Another goal, one which is just taking form, calls for train- 
ing ,n listening, especially in the college programs (as con- 
trasted with industrial programs), inasmuch as college stu- 
dents have to learn, .so much by listening. This goal is prob- 
ably most energetically pursued, at institutions in which read- 
ing training is part of the communications skills program 
rather than a separate academic unit. 

The fourth goal to be considered as a part of the major 
emphasis on the total communicative picture is an effort to 
help instructors in other academic areas imoro -o the read- 
ing 01 the iiterature of Iho-^^e areas. The least half decade 
njs seen quite an inerea.scd interest on the part of faculty 
members m the various di-. iMlines - an interest which stems 
fiom tin: realization that s.odents who can't read .sociology 
or botany won't learn efficiently fr.^m the books and periodi- 
cais on those subjects, y f ^ 
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The original concern with the relationship between eve- 
sight and reading has given place to the more inclusive pr^b- 
lenn of the correlation between vision and readin- Proares 
sivc optometrists have become so concerned with th^ h,Z^r.r 
...c-.uuia 01 vrsron that they derisively refer to some of their 
less-modern colleagues as "eye-ball optometrists " While the 
epithet Itself is not important, it emphasizes an increasing 
awareness that vision involves a lot more than the mechanics 
0- the eye, in reading as in any other activity. 

Another change in the goals of college rending programs 
has resulted in a more varied teaching approach. Most con- 
scientious college reading teachers realize that the students 
referred to them for help are suffering from deficiencies and 
problems that are so diverse that no single teaching approach 
would be adequate, or even useful, for all. In addition to 
he provision of more than one reading course, this recogni- 
tion of individual differences has resulted in more modifica- 
tion ot the reading instruction while it is in progress 

In the area of research and evaluation, the newer goals 
lead m the direction of more complex statistical tools s. - 
as factor analysis, to more long-range research programs, 
and to better measuring devices. As to the subject of tlie 
research, there is an apparent tendency to delve more into 
he rclation.ship.s between reading and personalitv or emo- 
tional factors. 

From the foregoing, it would seem that the goals of college 
reading programs have changed markedlv and creditablv in 
the past four years. They have. However, in anv academic 
area, there is danger that reports of satisfving progress will 
lead to the conclusion that the subjc. t has 'Virrived " and 
that most of the problems have been solved. College and 
adult reading instruction has not '-arrived" in that sense and 
It must be expected that in another four years, an equal or 
greater mctamorphosi.s in goals can be identified. 
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PART TWO 
DISCUSSION GROUP ONE 



ADTIT/r T?RAnT\-n PROOR A \Tc;- 

GOALS AND TECHNIQUES USED 
RECORDER'S REPORT 
Earl Denney 
Tulsa, Oklahoma Public Schools 

The great emphasis that continues in adult education in- 
cludes a growing interest in improvement in reading of 
adults. j\Iany universities and some public school systems 
give some attention to adult reading irv'provemeat. This sub- 
ject has received a great deal of attention irom the military 
forces of the United States and also from many companies 
in industry who seek to improve the efficiency of their 
Derson nel. 

improvement of reading is usually approached through 
the following avenues of attack: 

1 — Improvement of the ''psychological set" of the indi- 
vidual. Attempt is made to show the person how he can im- 
prove his performance in reading. 

2 — Increasing the efficiency of eye performance by en- 
larging the span of perception and increasing the speed v/ith 
which the eye delivers interpretation of tiie precept. This 
.speeds up comprehension and facilitates getting over the 
priaied page. 

o — Opportunity for increasing the vocabulary where such 
need exists. Thus, concepts are built, giving a broader foun- 
dation for comprehension. 

The following are condensed reports of addresses delivered 
in Grou]) 1. Adult Reading Program. 
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AIR FORCE READING TRAINING IN THE PENTAGON 
Edmund N. Fulkner 
HQ USAF Reading Improvement Laboratory 

The Air Force has been offering reading improvement 
ticiliiluL^ iu the Pentav^^ba cincj May, 1019, In that time ovci^ 
5000 officers, civilian employees and enlisted personnel have 
received training. 

The training offered is primarily for Air Force officers 
and key civilians at Headquarters. Students ran,^e from an 
occational enlisted man, who is required to do a ,qreat deal 
of reading, to generals and presidential appointees. 

The staff of the Reading Laboratory consists of: 2 Psy- 
chologisLS. an Opiomeirist, an instructor whose major fields 
are Speech and English, plus a clerk-instructor with an under- 
graduate degree in Sociology, The 5-man staff functions as 
a team, motivating, counseling and guiding the student in 
his attempt to improve his reading ability, 

A wide variety of motivational and instructional tech- 
niques and devices are employed to attempt to best meet 
and satisfy varying individual's needs and"'-abilities. 

The course is a vohmtary, performance or laboratory typ^ 
course organized to allow each individual to work at his own 
level and progress at his own rate. 

To accomplish the above objectives, the course has been 
divided into 4 oluises: 1) A Dhignoslic Phase; 2) A Guided 
Pniclice Phase; I>) An Evaluation Phase; and 4) A Follow- 
Up Ke-Evahiation Phase, 

The Diagnostic Phase: Before training begins, each student 
is given: 

a) A visual screeniiig battery in which the Bausch and 
Lomb *-ORTnORATErL*' is used together with the American 
Optical Company Opthalomograph motion picture eye camera, 
A brief visual history ' questionnaire is filled out by each 
student and in some cases, supplemental visual tests are 
employed where deemed necessary by the Optometrist, 

Tlie information gathered through this visual screening is 
used to exclude from training those individuals whose vision 
is deemed to be presently or potentially a handicap in read- 
ing. This information is further used to refer persons with 
less ,serious problems to competent vision specialists for cor- 
rective treatment prior to, or concurrent with, training in 
reading improvement, 
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b) A 100. item untinicd Rcneral vocabulary test is given 
to net an estimate of the reco.i^nition vocabula'rv of each stu- 
ileiU. Kor the past year ttie vocabulaiv pait of llie NeLson- 
Denny Head i n..; . Test has been used. Tl.e mean vocabulary 
score IS ,-1 Items ri-ht out of 100 when no time limit is im- 

ITm ^'''^ ''^^'^ '"'^'''^ ""^ 

c) Two .general reading tests are also administered. At the 
iM^.n.em, Pail 1 ol liie L oopi-rative Keadm- Test, Higher 
LevcL is used to.t;ether with the PRE and POST KKADING 
Tfc;STS. published by the PEHCEPTUAL DEVELOPMENT 
L.V130RAT0RIES of St. Lotus. (The latter are being used 
expermicntnlly to evaluate their comparability and reliability 
on our population.) 

The Guided Practice Phase: This is the actual training 
phase of the course. An attempt to accomplish course ob- 
jectives ana meet varying; individual needs is made through 
a .series of short talks, personal interviews, reading pacer 
practice, timed and untimed workbook exercises, individual 
tachistoscopic training, handout material, and reading train- 
ing films. 

Ail data on the student including all test scores and re- 
sults of all practice including periodic progress tests are re- 
cordea in the student's class folder. A maximum of 128 stu- 
dents are enrolled in any one 6-week course. Each student 
IS assigned a personal staff adviser.' This means that each 
statf member, with the exception of the clerk-instructor, is 
primarily responsible for coaching approximately 30 stud.ents 
At the outset, the Optometrist selects for interviewing' and 
counseling all students who have real or suspected visual 
problems. The remaining students are randomly assigned 
to the other staff members. This totals a maximum of 8 stu- 
dents per staff member per class hour. 

A Certificate of Training is awarded each student who 
completes a minimum of 25 class hours of practice including 
all initial and final tests. 

The Evaluation Phase: Reading is a highly personal, com- 
plex and abstract process. How well the training offered ac- 
complishes our objectives can be ascertained only indirectly 
by collecting and weighing both subjective and objective 
information. At best, a rough estimate is all that can be 
expected. 

Throughout the course, the student is encouraged to con- 
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tinually and cotuscientiously apply the principles learned to 
his job and other readin.^. 

Students are consistently unanimous in their unsolicited 
testin-ionials about how much the. course has helped them. 
To sample subjective reactions more systematically, a "Course 

student. A sincere appeal is made to the students to be frank 
and honest in their comments expressing both positive and 
negative feclin.^s freely and fully. 

Objective data consists of carefully controlled and stand- 
ardized administration of alternate forms of tlie Cooperative 
Reading Test and the Perceptual DcvolopnieiU Laboratories 
Test, A final Optluil onioj^raph Test is also given. 

This information gathered immediately after training is 
accepted with some reservations due to the fact that they 
may refh?ct only temporary gains. To sample long range 
gains the following phase has been added. 

The Fnllo\v-Up Re-Evaluation Phase: Six to fifteen months 
after the completion of the course, all students are asked to 
return to the Laboratory for re-testing. Again, the students 
are asked to anonomously fill in a "Course Evaluation" ques- 
tionnaire arid take alternate forms of the Cooperative and 
Perceptual Development Laboratories tests, as well as another 
Opthaloniograph test. 

Several research projects are planned for the coming vear. 
Within several months we should have some fairly safe in- 
formation about the equivalence of the recently published 
Perceptual Dcvelopmeut Laboratories -Prc and Post'* Tests, 
This and any other information you may desire is available 
upon request or visit to our Reading Laboratory, 
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CilAXCK VOL'UllT AIKC'KAFT UKADlNCi 
TKAiMXc; TKOtiHAM 

J. K. 0;ikes, Jr. 
Ch;ii!(.:e Vou-lit Aircraft Coriwration 

Counsos in "Rl.■a(li^.^' Speed and Comprehonhion" arc offered 
to ClKinee \'uiil^1u Aircraft eniployws for ilm purp..)>;o oi in- 
creasing the .■riK-ienc:y of the individuah Our'' reachn.i,"pro- 
K'-am Ls und^r the jurisdictir,a of the Personnel Training 
Seetiun. Trainin.s^ in the "drcralt industry has n two-fold pur° 
pcse: Inst, to train an individual to meet the requiremonty 
of the job; soeond, to train him to be more efficient on the 
job and in field.s that will enable him to take on additional 
responsibilities. Readin.i,' falls in the second category. The 
"Trainint,' Scc'aon" is a .service organization, and as such 
operates at the request of other groups within the organii:a- 

CoLuses which are offe>.ed are almost as comprehensive as 
those olfero'l a college campus. We are expected to pro- 
vide supp.'. .i.e'it.:iry trainmg in order that the employee might 
do a better .lub or a job at a higlior level, hi -h.e" technical 
a.^pect oi thi.s pluise of our work .ve provide training in every- 
thing from shordiand to special radar equipment. SubiccLs 
ran-e from conference leaders.'iip and public .sneaking to 
Pig(;r's Incident Process and Harvard Case Studies. Included 
m tins categorv i,; training in reading speed and comprehen- 
sion. 

A number of our people have participatod in our under- 
gradual e program by taking reading trainiiig at cne of cur 
ic.Cid Uni\crsities. 

The original request for reading training at the plant came 
irom Engineering. We purcha.sed the Viewlex. Timex and 
Controlled Reader with films and pi'ocured the services of 
Dr. O. S. Causey for the fii-st class. Those who completed 
t\venty-ff)ui- hours of training showed an average gain of 
106%. All who enrolled were enthusiastic about the program. 

There are two groups in session at the present time. One 
group is compo.sed of employees from the Person^-. , . . -mi 
%vhile the other is made up of executive person- i ro; thr 
Engineering Department. The group from the T ;nn. 1 De- 
partment started with an average initial score r,f 2:50 words 
per minute. After twenty hours of classroom work th-y have 
made an average gain of 102%. The group of engineers started 
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with an averai^e initial rendin;^ score of 249 words per minui-. 
This ,i^roup has been in session only six weeks. One indiv:uua! 
started with nn initial score of 4G0 words per minute ;,r.d };.. 
consistently reading wiih an effective score of betVr th-i^ 
1200 words pei* minute. An individual who is totally .joaf 
took the course for the purpose of increasin^^ his h:.-rija:l'.ivj- 
ability. He started with an initial score of 340 worws per 
minute and is now readin.cj fairly consistently at around 800 
words per minute. 

In readini;' training, proper motivation of the individual 
is important. Ho must be sold on the idea that he can read 
faster and learn moro aufi that by developing proper habit,-: 
he will expend le>>s effort with increasing reading efficiency. 

I teel that the real need for reading training is with em- 
ployees who have too -many responsibilities to attend regular 
sessions of a reading program. The answer then in training 
these people may be in the development of training aids 
which can be used at the individual's leisure at his desk, 
this being supplemented by conferences with someone on 
tiie training staff who is thoroughly faniiliar with all th^ 
techniques of reading training. 

In addition to the reading classes, we have just completed 
a series of thirty minute daily sessions with ten key-punch 
operators. In these sessiot^.s we used only the Tiniex, flashing 
numbers on the screen. This group developed to the point 
at which they could take five-digit numbers accurately at 
1/150 of a second. We w^orked with numbers up to eight 
digits. The group eventually was' able to percei\'e an oc- 
casional eight-digit number nt 1/50 of a second. We are hop- 
ing some new ideas from this group to improve our .train- 
ing techniques. 

Throughout its thirty-eight years of successful operation, 
Chance Vought Aircraft has recognized the need of develop- 
ing the personnel within its organization. Every opportunity 
is given the individual to develop and to progress accord- 
ing to his own merits and abilities. This is sound reasoning. 
The company feels that it'ow^es a. great deal of its success 
to this philosophy. ^ 



READhW; IM1>R0VKMK.\T IN HL;.S1.\K.SS 

John W. McMillan, Jr. 

Humble Oil Companj- 
Houston, Texas 

As ue heard more about "Ruiiciitit^ Improvement - wo 
listened to complaints from managers and superv-i.urs about 
then- mcrensing readini,' load. The sui;ge.stion of "Reading 
Improvenunu" was followed closely by nn investigation of 
Its possibihtics. This investii^ation indicated that if we ob- 
tained a fraction of the improvement claimed, we could re- 
store about one day a week in which "high-priced" personnel 
could cr. plan, and coordinate tlieir sections of the busi- 
ness. 

■The ninro we learned about "Keading Improvement" the 
more we knew we needed help. Mr. Dave Hunt of our train- 
mg division was given the assignment of developing a read- 
ing program. He got invaluable help from Dr. Oscnr S 
Causey of Texas Christian Univer.sitv. Dr. Albert J Kmg- 
ston. formerly of Texas A.&M.. and Dr. Selma Herr of 
Tuiane University. With these authorities. Mr. Hunt develop- 
ed a program which we feel is br.lh effective and easvT5~ 
ad.minister. 

We use the same gadgets that most people use: pacers for 
individual woik; a speed reader and the tachistoscope for 
group work. We feel that the use of the tachistoscope can be 
justified for only two reasons. One, to prove to participants 
that they can see more than one word at a glance. What his 
own eyes tell him he believes. Secondly, for motivation, the 
gadget attracts and holds attention and concentration. 

We found early in the program that the easiest way to 
get someone to do something is to first get him to want to 
do it. We requested DIVISION HEADS to select those from 
their groups who were anxious to improve. We also pointed 
out that of those submitted only a few would be chosen be- 
cause the demand for the cour.se exceeded our capacity to 
accommodate. Strange as it may seem, this created a demand 
which further exceeded our capacity. 

Another incentive was added. Most people seem to do better 
when they have something to work for, so we suggested tha^ 
each person try to double his beginning reading score Wo 
pointed out that although some would more than double, at 
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least it would provide a target to shoot at. Each man recorded 
this goal on his progress card. 

In the beginning the class was told that attendance and 
make-up sessions were voluntary. The result was that we 
had attendance problems. Beginning with Course III we 
failed to mention that either attendance or make-up sessions 
were voluntary. When a person missed a class we would call 
and :isk when he could make up. To this day, no one has 
thought to ask us if they had to make up. They accept it as 
part of the training and do what is expected. In Course III 
the percent of increase gained that was retained one year 
later increased from 48'/^ to GT-. Belter attendance and 
make up of absences was the only accountable difference. 
We feel that .aood attendance is worth working for, 

iManagement looked at our improvement figures and asked, 
•'How do we know that this improvement isn't temporary? 
Suppose thai old habits of long standing reappear and re- 
sume command of the reading function; aren't we back 
where we started? We got the ans'A^ers for management by 
t es t i n g participants one year followinr; IjifiJ^^'^^ n f Ihn- t---- 
ing: i^'or measuring"bei:iinning status and progress, we use 
the Diagnostic Reading Test series. We take measurements 
at the beginning, niid-point, and end of the training and 
again a year later. Our experience indicates that they retain 
approximately 50Vi> of their original gain. The following 
table gives information in more detail. 
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EVALUATION OF READING IMPROVEMENT Ti"; AiXiNG 
BASED ON THOSE TESTED ONE YEAR AFTER COURSE 



Readinij Rate — w.p,iu. 




Course 


Course 


Course 






I 


II 


III 


Avij, 






277 


308 


280 


285 






511 


505 


554 


524 


Tni'tM>M5;p Ovoi' Be^'inniu^ - w 

1.11 \m L i^fcir^w » ^ I 1^ 


*.p.ni. 


23 1 


VM 


274 


230 




% 


S4.5 


G4.0 


97.0 


83.0 


vjlie led I «■ V LCLl v_,l;iii3^. 




350 


385 


438 


380 




\v. p. m. 






15S 


101 






20. -1 


25.0 


50.4 


35.4 


Comprehension — Per Cent 












ne.L;'inniii^" 




1 •.».•» 


70.0 




73.0 






8G.1 


85.0 


87. 5 


70.3 


Increase Over Beirinnin^Ji- - 




17.5 


21.1 


13.2 


10.8 


Olio Year After Cour.^e 




82,0 


81.7 


70.0 


81.1 


Incrrease Over Bet^innin^^; - 


% 


11. 'J 


10.7 


3.0 


9.7 


Reading Score 












Bci^inninji: 




204 


210 


218 


?1 1 


Clo<e 




443 


433 


490 


450 


Increase Over BeKinniiio: - 


% 


118.0 


100.0 


125.0 


110.0 


One Year After Course 




2S8.0 


310 


352 


310 


Increase Over Bec^inninj; - 


% 


42.0 


48.0 


G1,0 


50.0 












Total 


Number Tested One Year After 


Course 


18 


9 


13 


40 


Number Completed Course 






i:i 


20 


55 



DISCUSSION GROUP TWO 
PHYSICAL DISIBALITIES IN RPXATIONS TO RE.-\DING: 
GOALS AND TECHNIQUES USED IN TREATMENT 

RECORDER'S REPORT 
Paul C, Berg 
University of Florida 

Group meeting? ''2" was concerned 'ar^^eiy with the discus- 
sion of three reports dealing with physical disibalilies in 
relation to reading and the goals and techniques used in 
treatment. 

Dr. Ralph Ewing, optometrist of Fort Worth, presented 
several ideas on visual functioning and inferred its relation- 
ship. to the reading act. 

He discussed vision as a biological, physiological, psychol- 
ogical, and neurological process. The result, vision, is learned 
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as a defense mechanism for the preservation of the species, 
Dr, Kwino- further related the chan^in^ role of vision from a 
comparati\'e}y simple, far-point activity with low compre- 
hension demands, to the complex visual functions of today. 
Thus, Dr, Kwing said, visual problems arise, not because of 
pathology of the eye or '*cye-ball problems'' but because the 
organized responses to today's highly complex visual tasks 
are made which do not conforni to the best functional visual 
hygiene, A continued repetitiun of these inferior types oi 
functioning tends, in time, to mudify the structure. There- 
fore, Dr. E'wing continued, because seeing is the mechanism 
upon which reading skills are built, when a functional dis- 
order or a faulty modification of the eye mechanism structure 
is present, the optometrist must prescribe correcti ve lenses 
- which-are-simpiy~a~}ji"utccuve aevice against the impact of 
the stimuli of everyday life, or recommend visual training 
which reurg^mizes the method of reception of the mechanism. 

Duuble vision, Dr, Plwing said, makes us least likely to sur- 
vive uf all visual problems. Visually, crussed eyes are caused 
by an adaptation to eliminate this duuble vision. Such prob- 
lems of vision :ts this, and uthers, make the concept of ''20/2^ 
visiun" of ilttle importance in the evaluation of visual per- 
formance. In fact, any one fiixiing has little validity. Only a 
syndrome, determined from a battery of findings, has validity, 

Dr, Edward Pratt, Southern IMethodist University, Dallas, 
spoke on audit or v disabilities rel ating, _ :o~-reading.— Speech— 
and lisiening. Dr. Pratt said, arc the background of listen- 
ing experience. Thus the ability to hear is an iniportant in- 
fluencing factor for the development of the meaning of words. 
For effective response/ oral discuurse, the ear must be able 
to receive stimuli, differentiate among stimuli, and inter- 
pret the stimuli that arc received. 

A consensus of studies, Dr, Pratt said, indicated that. about 
0 per cent of school children sutfer from a hearing loss, 
although of this nuniber, not all indicate a difficulty great 
enough to preclude speech sounds. Of these, however, whose 
hearing loss is as much as 35 decibles, hearing loss will be 
great enough to affect the ability to differentiate among 
spoken language symbols, thus adversely affecting the gen- 
eral boekground for reading. 

The classroom teacher, according to Dr, PratL should ^y- 
alert to observe any student who might be suffering ,..orn 
hearing loss and refer such anone for audiometric te:^iing. 
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If he is found to have a hoarinj: loss seven« vr:yA<.\\\ to make 
rccoptiMH of speo(\h sounds difficult or iMoossihlo. n-ri ac- 
cording to Dr. pViitt. proper medical trentnic it .s.uv::-; be 
instituted, or -rainin.!,' in lip reading should be provided. 

Diagnosis should also indicate the person's niuiitory dis^ 
crimination of initial consonants, word elLMiienN, n-d the 

like. Diagnostic tool'*. f{)r th'-; 

terials. and diaL;nostic tests designed (or u<-- v/idi specific 
basal readers. When specific disabilities in auditorv discrim- 
ination have been diagno.sed. Dr. Pratt says, related instruc- 
iu^i- should be provided. Instructional procedure in re-toach- 
in; .;hould be similar to instructional procedure in initial 
KN.ehing. Listening for the specific .sound should come first, 

foliowed by discrimin ation hntvropn t he ' i i^ui-d und utIiLi' 

sunilar .sound elements. 

Miss Carrie Shepherd. Southwest Texas State Teacher's 

College, discussed other pivvsical disabilities._.m---iic4a4iefv^o 

reading. 

Although a review of ihe research did not clearlv corre- 
late a specific physical disability with reading retardation, 
there was a general consensus th.at physical disibilities such 
a enflocrine disturbances infections, and the like mav ad- 
versely affect reading. 

The following steps were outirned..as-guides-4o those — 
tis w^orkir.g v/ith students- 

1. An attempt should he made to find where i. -ich students 
is, not only in terms of r^n.ling ability, but also in terms 
of physical developmer.L. 

2. When serious difticultios are suspected because of obser- 
vations and/or screening tests, cases should be referred 
to a sj^ecialist. Examinatior;s should be as complete and 
as detailed as possible. 

3. The report should be useti however possible in guiding 
any work done wdth the person. 

4. The data shoidd be used for a basis for interviewing, 
counseling nnrl establishing rapport with the student 
in ralatio' to leading problems in particular. 

Dr. Dona'd E. P. Smith. University of Michigan, led the 
discussion at tl:o conclusion of the reports. Study continued 
oi ^hc chart used by Dj\ Kwina during his repori.^This chart, 
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^'Diagrammatic InterpreUUion of Vision."' designed by the 
Optometric Extension Program, Duncan, Oklahoma, attempts 
to diagram the complex physical and rnenial process at work 
during the act of vision. 

The question was also raised and discussed relative to the 
removal of congenial ualaract and t'lc training implications 
involved after the patient had achieved adulthood, 

Dr, Maty Karraker. Crippled Children's Society, told of 
her work, especially as it rela'.e-i to testit^g and treatment of 
the small child witi: hearing losr. Dr, Karraker, in answer 
to a question describon ar;d discussed her success in the use 
of P. G. S. R. for detct :n:tui'.,: hr -vlng loss v/iih ^""i^'i^ l„^"Jliiililc|'L 



VISUAL DISABILITIES IX REGARD 
TO READING ]^ROBLEi\IS 

J. Ralph Ewing, 0, D, 
Fort VA'n-th, Texas 

Visual di sab i lilies, wliich in optometry are referred to as 
•'visunl iuef ficicncios," a: e not phy^ieal problems per se, 
low Oi the dc fin; lions ur^ed to describe vision are: Seeirtg is 
nu?\d seeking knov.'Ied;;.j. Seeing is metital interpretation, 
. »is . Jill J Q y n 

01 the organism Seeing is primarily designed for self-preser- 
vation, Seeirvg is con Lolled by, and inversely feuds back iiuo 
tl'ie cont^'ols of die tc>t.a' action system of the <.)rgatMSm, 

Dr. Arnold Ge. -^11, formerly direett)i- of tiie Yale Clinie )l 
ChiLi Deveioprn( and now head of the Gesell Institute, has 
writte'^i expensively on Liie infant. .,x)nci child. He says. "To 
understand vision, we tnust knov.' the child; to understand 
the chTi-d. we must know the natur(^ of his vision" (2), Dr. 
Ward C. L'alstead, Professor of Experimental Psychology in 
the Department of Medicine at the University of Chicago, 
Savs, "by studying vision v/e are nut going froni vision to 
intelligence. We are studying one and the same process." 
Professor S.aMiuel Renshav.% head of the Department of Experi- 
mental Psych'.. .ogy at Ohio State University says that seeing 
is learned and that **The limit to which visual perception can 
be extended through jDVOper training is still unknov.^n*' (4). 

Research in laboratories of many major universities of this 
country have definitely made obsolete the old anatomical 
anatomical concept of '^eyeball jDroblems.'' In fact, modern 



ihinkiiii^ in t^plotiu-l ry ' ji:si revi-rses liiat ihir.kiru: aiui says, 
"\'isiuil |»r'.i)irins an; n<': i^ye |noi)irnv-; bu: ran ^.-au.-o eye 
iirohh !::s/' Ail n\ i ccoimu/.c aiui ac'ct'pt lin' a(Li':t\ **Kunc- 
latii alu-rs st i-ia.'tiiri'."* The f uiu'lintiiui; nC vi.-n mi causes 
structural changes thai were tor so K>r.;^ errniu-ou>ly called 
"lefractue erroi's." Clescll slates, 'i\elracti\"e errors which 
yield to optical correction arc not \n thcmscK'es likely to 
cause rcvidiiii; dii I iculties" (1^). We sec i.^rtnvini; evuleucc that 
\' i s Li a 1 i i i c 1 1 1 c i c i » c i cs , i\; ' 1 1 c r * 1 1 a 1 1 t r u c t v% V: 1 1 lie ! ec t s, a h t 
the base ui tuany teadiriL; ])!'obleins. \'isual inetTicieucics are 
cerlaudy not f)hysical m nature but, rather, functional, 

Tu .L^ive the |,M\>j)er back.L^ruund of vision I am i^oinii; to use 
this ciiari winch was developed after many \"ears by some 
01 t!ie most astute minds ot our era whu deal with vision, 
^it J!: called the ••Dia.Lirammatic Interpretation of Vision'' and 
is u.^cd in n\;ny optometric offices over this nation to explain 
\'ision to patients. I will curtai' the explanation since the full 
dis,^^*rtation takes more time tiiaii is alloted to this subject. 
DlACiRAMMATIC IXJP^RPRETATIOX OF VISION 

'fiie EYEBALL is tiie end or^an in the sense of sight. It 
is not the only iii]h.t receptor of the body, since the skin re- 
acts to iiiiht a 1:^0. It is, howe\'er, the otdy reccp'.or of light 
as far as vision is concerned. Its purpose is to convert light 
energy into nervous energy, which, as a coded message, 
passes over the optic nerves and eventuall y is distributed 
. . _-o.\:eiL .a_ lar xi-iu:c":i j >.f" c^:> i4-e-X',"V\4 i-i eli-AV c k n o w" a s" t i n}' o Cil e f ' 1 a y e r 
of brain. 

The eyes have two functions v;hich are commonly known 
as ''focusing*' and *'centerinL;.*' These two functions are con- 
trolled by two separate nervous systems of the body. 

Focusing is controlled by the automatic, or involuntary, 
iiervous system. Centering is controlled by the somatic, or 
voluntary, nervous .system. Vision is the only function uf the 
entire human action system wliere there must be precise co- 
ordination between the two nervous systems. 

In the chart the little red (or brown) men represent the 
mechanism lor turning and centering the eyes and are con- 
trolled by the voluntary nervcnis system. (Sec chart on 
pa.L^c DO). The little blue men represent the meclianism of 
focusing and are controlled by the involuntary nervous sys- 
tem. As you see, we have a "team'* for each eye. Each team 
must operate in a smooth, rliythmic^ ballistic manner. In ad- 
dition, tlie two teams must coordinate with each otlier in order 
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to produco the "coded messa.qc," which is sent to brain, of 
a "quality" suitable to be nieanin^^ful, * 

On the chart we see the ''coded niessai^e" reaching a part 
of brain wliich is labeled "experienee." \Ve also see messages 
or information rcacliing this same place froiii the other senses, 
which arc labehxi ht.M'c as iiearing, snu^U, touch and taste. To 
ilkistraJ.e the simplicity of this chart, only those senses 
enumerated in lower .qrade physiolo.ci'y are used. We know 
of many more senses which are just as vital to our self-pres- 
ervation as these. Some claim there are as many as eighty 
.senses. One that is viral is equilibrium. 

You will nc»tice thai the diagramming of vi,sion is much 
larger than the (jthor senses. This is to remind you that a 
greater number of nervous impulses are fed into cortex Irom 
vision than al! the other senses combined. For example, the 
ratio of input between vision ;uul hearing, which is iiext 
under vision, is 120 to 5, To tie vision into the total action 
system, let me point out that Sir W. Stewart Duke-Elder, 
one of Britain's top eye specialists and Surgeon-Oculist to 
the. Kin^S says that 20'r of the retinal fibres in man seem to 
be associateci with the primitive photostatic rather than Xi.: 
higher sensory functions of \'i,siou (1), The- work at M, 1, T, 
of Dr, Warren S, AlcCalloch, Professor of P.sychiatry at the 
University of Illinois College of Medicine, tends to allot an 
even great., f number of the leads from retina to the balanc- 
ing muscles, 

''Kxperience" is thai pari of visi(jn where brain decodes the 
message by "triggering" the recall of past experiences and 
gives iiieaning to the incoming coded message. We do not 
see just what is contained in tlie incoming coded message. 
The triggering of past experiences acids meaning to the in- 
put and. gives us more meaning than ii-put contains. 

Consider the \vovd composed of j^ari of a circle, a full circle 
and a zigxag line (COW), What do you have? Absolutely 
nothing but marks if you have not had ]M*evious experience 
with them and cannot recall such experience. Yet, "visual 
acuity** or clearness of vision might be sufficient to enabb 
one to detect the form of the lines even though drawn \*ery 
small in si;ce. Acuity is not the prime requirement of effi- 
cient \'ision. "Aleaningful seeing*' is necessary I'or achieve- 
ment that even begins, to ajjproach potential, 

v.* hen new information or experience is gair.ed trom the 
input, it is stored in the library of "learning" for use at 
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some future time. There are blank spaces in the library be- 
cause as lon^ as we live, we will continde to have experi- 
ences. It is doubtful that anyone ever learns enough to com- 
pletely fill his own personal library, more information is 
contained in this library, more efficient use of intelligence 
is assured. 

Dr. C. V. Lyons and his wife wrote a paper, "The Power 
of Visual Training As Measured in Factors of Intelligence/' 
published in The Journal of the American Optometric Ah'- 

_^soci^ation^ Issue of December. 19 54. u is a report of research 
clone" in thelF office "u'hieh showed gainsTn 'usable" intelli- 
gence following the employment of optometric visual re- 
habilitation methods. IMany retarded readers do not respond 
to reading training until they have had vi.sual care. If 11 was 
just "acuity" care, most of them still failed to respond, or 
showed limited improvement. Vision is the fcundation' on 
which educators build reading. The cfi'Iciency ol mea-inqful 
seeing directly controls the degree of efficiency one is able 
to build in reading, presuming prior education has tauglii 
spelling, vocabulary and the other basic knowledge necessarN 
This elementary di;^CLiss:(;n has not answered the questiJn 

_ of "Visual Disabilities in Regard to Reading Problems.'' 
Basically, any interference with meaningful seeing will pro- 
duce a retardation ol all \'i.sual performance, including read- 
ing. We, as optometrisis. rvnsicicr reading the mo.st conu?li- 
caied of all visual skills. It, therefore, requires relativciv 
iugli degrees of visual efficiencv. 

Visual fatigue is not muscular latiguo. The iate Dr. Wait-jr 
B. LaneasLer, eminent ophlhalmoiogist, v^iated ihai the .oeu.ar 
muscles have a contractile .strength uf from 750 to lOOU gins., 
while the eyeball weighs less ihan 8 grns. He concludecl, "so 
it would seem as though these muscles were amply st'ong 
enough to move so light a body v.diich m.oves so easily" (3), 
Dues this make you wonder abotu "crossed eyes'* and **eye 
strain**? Vistially, crossed eyes are caused by an adaj'tation 
to eliminate double vision which makes us least lilely to 
sur\-ivo -u all visual problems. -Eye strain" is a signd (pro- 
jected symptom) of an interference in achievemen- and a 
sh':ft of controls to a higher control level. Both of trcse con- 
ditions interfere v/ith our judgement of space and distance 
and^with mental interpretation, and lower visual .efficiency. 

What part do lenses play in restoring the integrity of the 
visual act? How can they play a part in efficiett reading? 
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Concnvc or convex lenses affect the "focusin:;" nicclianism 
directly but inversely, through foed-bncK, aftVct the center- 
ing niechnnism. Properly applied, lenses crciite a better rap- 
port of the organism with its environment which results in 
more nieanin.:;ful soeiufj with low cortical controls. 

For this end result, lenses cannot be applied on a 20/20 
visual acuity basis. In fact, 20/20 measures so little of the 
total visual functional act that it has practically no value 
in lens application, or evaluation of visual performance. Any 
one finding has little validity. Only a syndrome, determined 
from a battery of findin^^s, has validity. 

Once a conditioned response or behavior pattern has been 
-embedded, lenses alone cannot restore visual efficiency. Op- 
tometry uses visual training to reorganize the pattern in order 
to re-establish the efficiency of performance. If the pattern 
is embedded, many times visual training must be given be- 
fore lenses will have any efficiency. 

Only a complete case study wull reveal the deteriorations 
in visual performance. This is much, much more than an 
"eye examination." Professor Halstead, at -:he Heart of 
America Coni^ress in Kan.sas City, November 8, 1953 said, 
''You do not reflect the eye; you reflect the cortex.'* With 
pride as an optometrist, I tell you that optometry is the only 
profession prepared by education and clinical experienee to 
render this service to humanity. 
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AUHTORY DISABILITIES RELATED TO READING 

Edward Pratt 
Southern Methodist University 
Speech and listening activities arc an integral part of the 
backgroiud of experiences wliich the reader brings to the 
printed p[fi\\ For the bc:,nnning reader they constitute the 
backgrounc of language experience. Many abihties relative 
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to rcccivim^ and c>:pro;;sing ideas throiii;!'. lair^uago symbols 
arc established in. the i^rc-school years, llt^adin;'; i-L'canres the 
use of these abih/ues to interpret visual, rather than audilory, 
symbols. Auditory abilities and disabilities with respect to 
language will be itnporiant influencing factors as reading 
ability develops. 

Nature of Auditory Disabilities, To make an effective res- 
ponse to oral discourse the ear must be aule to receive the 
stimuli, there must be ability to differentiate among stimuli, 
and there must be ability to interpret the stimuli that are 
received and identified. Disabilities can result in relation to 
any of these elements of auditory perception. 

Hearing acuity which will enable the individual to receive 
sounds in the frequency range of spoken language at th^' 
intensity level used in ordinary speaking situations is es- 
sential Ic*' effective participation in oral language activities. 
Davis (2) indicates that the most generally accepted esti- 
.•iate of the percentage of school children suffering some de- 
gree of hearing loss is 5 per cent. A large portion of those 
suffering some degree of hearing )oss show. an average of 20 
decibels or less loss in the speech range. If the hearing loss 
is no greater than 20 decibels, hearing for language purposes 
is not greatly affected. Apparently, if speech symbols cai 
be distinguished by the hard-of-hearing; their responses to 
those symbols can be similar to the responses of those who 
hear the symbols at a lower level of intensity. 

Disabilities in the identification of basic, speech sounds 
and pronunciation units may result from poor auditory dis- 
crimination in listening situations and poor articulation in 
speech situations. Sound elements may be confused unless 
the auditor is able to detect nice differences among these 
stimuli. As we attempt to speak, articulation and enunciation 
may be inaccurate. This inaccuracy may, or may not, affect 
auditory discrimination. At an early age we establish a pat- 
tern of behavior for identifying and using spoken language 
symbols. Our response may exhibit careful auditory dis- 
crimination, articulation, and pronunciation, or it may exhibit 
slovenly and inaccurate practices in regard to these abilities. 

The third grouping of auditory disabilities is associated 
with interpreting or comprehending spoken language. In ad- 
dition to identifying the pronounced words, we must bo able 
to make certain responses in the listening situation if mean- 
ing is to be developed. These responses would include such 
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skills as bcin,-: able ti. infer relationships thn: aro :-.:,t .spe- 
cifically stated; beir.L; able to f.erceive n;ai;i :-.iv; .■■.i;bi):-c!i:"iale 
icloa reJat,,ui.h:p.>: hr::^ able to perceive the " se"iuenco'' of 
happcnii.os ,n a story; anci beiny able to react appropriately 
in the oral presentat As in the case of svn.onl ulentifica- 
tu.n. habits are formed as wo attempt to interpret spoken 
lani;ua.i;e; and (irsabilities may result. 

Kolationsliip of auditory disabilities to readiris,' ability. As 

previoiisiy stated, speech ami listening :irt i,.^: con.ElLiiile 
tlie backi,'rouiul of lanj:uai>e experience for boMinnint,' rend- 
ing. Listening ar.d speakin- ability do not msure .success in 
the development of readin.;^ ability, because the skills of read- 
me lepresent an entirely new area of iearnini; to be mastered 
-th.e per.sun who listens well and speaks well has a good 
langtiai;e background for reading development. Inadequacies 
HI speakmi; and listening in.dicate deficiencies in the kuvniagp 
background which are likely to be reflected in the dcvelop- 
n-eiu of reading skill. 

Persons with a hearing loss of ;iri decibels or more are 
hkely to be somewhat limited in the langua<^e background' 
they bring to the reading situation. Th.o ability to differenti- 
ate among spoken language symbols and the abiiitv to in- 
terpret spoken langtiage symbols will be affected bv such a 
iiamlicap. If these limitations are present, the general lan- 
guage background for reading will be ad\■erselv^^^i■ected. A 
decided hearing loss may cause the individual to become so- 
cially and emotionally maladjusted which would also tend 
tu afloct progress in reading. 

The degree to which identification asid prodt:ction of speech 
sounds aftect the development of reading ability is partly 
related to the methods used in the teaching of reading. If 
pnonics is emfShasizcd as an important aspect of independent 
word identification, these oral language skills will have a 
direct bearing on reading development. If phonics is not 
stressed in the leaching of reading, identification of speech 
sounds will still have an important affect, since disabilities 
Will influence the size of the speaking-listening vocabulary. 

Phonics enables the pupil to use his knowledge of pro- 
nunciations and ability to hear the basic speech sounds in 
the independent identification of the word symbols used in 
reading. Inability to discriminate between "the initial "f" 
and initial 'A'" sounds would lead to confusion on the words 
"very" and "fairy-. Other difficulties of a simular nature 
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may occur as he attempts to associate sounds with letters. 
Substitution of the 'U" sound for the ''s'' sound in the initial 
position in spoken words may cause difficulty in phonics 
with such discriminations as "tow and so, tack and sack, Ted 
and said, and tick and sick/' Durrell and Murphy (3) have 
presented experimental evidcnre which supports the conten- 
tion that practice in discriminating sounds in spoken w^ords 
is valhable training in relation to reading instruction. Train- 
ing of this type is essentially an attempt to obviate auditory 
disabilities that have been developed by the individual prior 
to reading instruction. 

In the early stages of reading instruction, the speaking- 
listening vocabulary provides two of the three elements in 
w^ord identification. The pronunciation and meaning are 
known, and the reader must make an association between 
these known elements and the visual word symbol. As the 
reading vocabulary grows we experience a need for identify- 
ing printed words for which we do not have a pronunciation 
and meanin.£T, but even the mature reader is able to identify 
many words in readin.t^ material that he has heard in mean- 
ingful spoken context. 

The effect of listening comprehension disabilities on the 
ability to cievelop meaning in reading situations has not been 
determined by research. A close relationship has been indi- 
cated, however, in terms of eorrelation and basic abilities. 
.Many studies have reported higli correlations between reati- 
ing and listen.ing. Representative of these correlations are the 
.51 to M reported by Hall the .G4 reported by Pratt (9), 
and the .80 reported by Young (11). The abilities needed for 
reading comprehension have been treated in the professional 
literature for a number of years, and the .abilities needed for 
listening compreh.ension have also been reported in recent 
studies. Comparison of those abilities reveals that most of the 
skills are common to both language reception modes. 

Regard le.^s of whether or not a one-to-one relationship 
between reading comprehension and listening comprehension 
skills can be considered a tenable hypothesis, participation 
in listening activities does provide a background of experi- 
ence in the interj-^retation of language symbols. The effective- 
ness of listening comprehehsicjn will determine the quality 
of concepts developed in language experience, and the 
variety of these experiences will affect the range of con- 
cepts available for related reading experience. If the listener 
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is unai.lr i„ .i.volup ..ssonLia! c „nprdu-ns,Mn .sk.Us iiu. nvnic. 

rs(KTic,:(;u.,u has hc^n lunitod; .-kI uUkt lan- 
fxperiL-iicLS u-:ll he ali'ettrd 
Kv.li.ati..,, ,,..,1 r.,uc,liati„n of au.litury di.sahilitie. The 
ey. uafun of heann., aaiity ha. i.nportance ,n relation to 

U.aehM. shot, Id beeu,ne auare nf .symplunis of hearnu; loss- 
o he,''l. n"r """ -'th 

tixuii^h the adin,n,.t,:ation of audiomcler tesl.s. Observation 
iu^d oiher uneontrolled evaluauon pnnvsses fall .l,ort of 
d.sn-ed ellecl.^■ene.s for screening as well as for precise de- 
teunuKUion oL hearn,, loss. Audion.eter tests .herald be re- 
peated at nuervals to locate disabdUies oC recent origin 

t persons vyith n.oderate iK.u.ng losses are to remain in 
tnt egular classroom, training in lip reading and speech 

Auditory discrimination of initial consonants is commonly 
t ahiatec m reading readiness tests. It ..hould also be evalu- 
ated at aler- stages rn relation to other phonics elements, 
Ml ictuial elements, and pronunciations derived from the 
c ic' ionary. The mdividual who is able to hear the likenesses 
and differences m initial consonants can probably be led to 
make other auditory discriminations, but this should not be 
aken lor granted. Most diagnostic reading tests evaluate 
abilities related to visual discrimination, but do not check 
auciilory discrimination. 

Some diagnostic tests designed for use with spesific basal 
readers do evaluate auditory discrimination of word analysis 
elements introduced in those readers. Teacher-made tests 
are valuable in diagnosing specific disabilities. 

When specific disabilities in auditory discrimination have 
been diagnosed; related instruction should be provided A 
prerequisite, for working with sound elements, pronunciation 
units and accent is the ability to hear them in words. In- 
s rue lona procedure in re-teaching should be similar to in- 
struc lonal procedure in initial teaching. Listening for the 
specific sound should come first, followed by discrimination 
between the given sound and other similar sound elements, 
Standardized tests which evaluate some aspects of the 
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ability to interpret oral lan,^uage are available. On the ele- 
mentary school level the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity 
Tests (4) evaluate the ability to identify meaninj:^? for pro- 
nounced words and certain abilities associated with the in- 
terpretation of paragraphs read orally. The Brown-Carlsen 
Listening Comprehension Test is useful at the secondary 
school level. 

In a study de.signed to evaluate a proi^u*am for the improve- 
ment of listening in grade six, Pratt (9) reported a signifi- 
cant gain in favor of the experimental group which received 
instruction in listening. The instruction provided in this 
experiment involved lessons related to specific listening 
comprehension skills. Additional research is necessary to de- 
termine the validity of relating reading comprehension skill.s 
to listening comprehension skilLs for instructional purposes. 
However, increasing listening ability will improve the lan- 
guage background for reading activities. 
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orii;-:i{ i'i[\-sic.\[. Dis.\;,;i.iTiKs 
:.\ i;ki.atii;.\ to mk.xuixc- 
t;oA[.s A.\!) TKcii.\i'.,.ri:s i;sk!) ix tkkat.mk.nt 

Ciiviic Shfpheid 
'iiu i'st Texas St.iiL' 'l\\.c':\vi C.lli-i.. 
'I' -'^ "'t' l'l:ysicMl ciisabiiiiu,.. ,;tlici-^lK,n visiinl 

relatii.n lo rradm^. ,,„o is cuiilionicd with 
■ 'l^'la on t.his ti.pK- in i,-;,id to reals and 

troalinc:i;. p.u :i,i,lar!y al il..- a.lkr.o lovri. Most w.altTs dis- 
pose the U.p.c bv sav.n.u that phvsieal laetors siuudd bo 
chcT-sOd by experts n, the lield, and uiiere roniediable de- 
lects are h-urul, something sliuuld be done about the findings, 
II 'AC a.uree wi-h the enneept that readiii.u is continuous 
i;>out!,. It uouhl seem that ti.e piiys.nleaieal Inetors which 
III feet this piceess have n,U aiv. ays been .s^iven a rank uf im- 
portance. Anderson and Dearborn (1) report tiiat an earlv 
exp.anation ol extreme ditticuitics was that these difficul- 
,...Ucs were constUutionai, con.-ct-,ital >,r hereditv in nature. 
iMany.ptipils ha^■e learned to read sticcesslullv in spite of 
v;ir.ous physica.l handicaps, but .some ca.<es luue been reported 
Where tne physical di.sability seemed t,.. be related directly 
to tr.e leao.m; problem. Certainly tiie effect of phvsical disa- 
bditie.s on readin- would depend on the nature of the condi- 
tion or drsease. but in ,i;CP.eral we may a.^smne that physical 
delects impede . rowth in readin- as well as reduce vi'tality 
and impair ijeneral i-"aith. 

In nrr attempt to .^-.praise the relationship between phvsi- 
cal disabilities and readin.u, it seems pertinent here to 'list 
the physical anomalilies that have been found in studies of 
poor readers. One area of causative factors in reading disa- 
bi ity a.s listed by Monroe (10) is "constitutional,'- including 
difiiculties in motor control, physical defect.^ and other debil- 
Uatmg conditions. Low metabolism, glandular disturbances, 
infections, malnutrition, circulatory disorders and other 
physical iruidequacies ar-e given as p.^ssiblc factors in the 
causes of reading difficulties. Benjamin (3) stated that the 
glands that arc most frequently responsible for handicapping 
the college student's vitality and efficiency are the thyroid 
the pituitary, ih.e gonad.s and the adrenals. Some wrifcrs say 
that severe illness may affect the reading performance. Some 
remedial cases have resulted from iheumatic fever and polio 
Severe injuries or major c;perations-are found in the physical 
hLstory of some of the retarded i-eaders. Although malnutri- 
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tion, infections and endocrine disturbances are the three lac- 
tors mentioned most oVam, there seems to be little evidence 
that these factors are frequent causes of reading disabilities. 

However, Mateer (9) says that the vitamin deficiencies may 
have, and quite often do have, a very real relationship to 
reading difficulties. Jn a study of the blood picture in read- 
ini? failures Eames (G) also indicates that anemia mav be a 
possible contributing factor and that blood examinations 
merit consideration as a desirable step in diagnosing cases 
of reading diificuiiies. 

The evidence regarcffhg the relation of left-harniedness and 
of- mixed dominance to reading difficulty is not clear. Sev- 
eral theories of dominance have been set forth to explain 
reading disability, but none have been proved. Children 
whose hand-and-eye preferences are mixed may develop con- 
fusion in direction; ti.e speed of reading may be retarded, 
and comprehension of what is read is often impaired. Writ- 
ers stiggest that these factors be checked in the course of a 
diagnostic study of an individual. 

It has been the experience of reading specialists every- 
where that more buys than girls suffer reading disabilities. 
Monroe (10) louncl that S4% of her failures were boys and 
stated. -It is probable that some of the constitutional factors 
v/hich impede reading are found more frequently in boys 
than girls." 

The prepoiKierance of boys h\ reading-disability group,s is 
a fact even at liie college level. It would seem that college 
programs s/ioulcl be more carefully adjusted to meet the needs 
of boys. 

A-Fonroe also found ihaL speech peculiarities are relatively 
frequent among inelficient readers. In disagreement witli 
Monroe is the sttidy of Moore (11) who found that ninth- 
grade pupils having speech disorders of various kinds ranked 
above the average grade median on the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test leading us to believe that speech defectives as a group 
show no particular deficiency in silent reading. 

The writer fourtd only one report in the literature involv- 
ing college students enrolled in a reading program where 
physical - disabilities were menii(jned in relation to reading. 
Watts (12) applied the clinical technique to a class of 20 stu- 
dents at Fresno State College. Six sttidents were found to 
have nutritional and digestive probleros; five suffered from 
respiratory and heart disorders; two shov/ed glandular im- 
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balance nnd two exhibited nervous disorders. Only one of 
these had a serious physical difficulty which could not .be 
cured. It might be safe to assume that in other college groups 
a like incidence of physical disabilities could be contribut- 
ing factors in reading deficiency. 

The foregoing evidence indicates the absence of agreement 
as to the relationship that exists between such physical de- 
fects and reading, particularly at the college level We may 
assume, then, that physical disabilities may be the cause of 
reading defects, or the result of reading defects, or that the 
two may exist side-by-side as a result of some common fac- 
tor, Artley (2) says that there is no good reason for as,suming 
that physical defects resulting in nervous tensions, fears, 
anxieties and the like should not intensify insecure conditions 
which resulted in reading problems. Often a vicious reciprocal 
relationship arises betv,Ten, reading failures and the physical 
maladjustment causing emotional turmoil and blocking. It 
seems that a negative attitude toward all reading helps mark 
the physically unfit student. 

In a discussion of goals as related to the reading programs, 
House (8) stated that a diagnosis of reading difficulties 
should begin with a study of the student's body, and that 
teachers need to know the bodily maturity of every pupil 
under their guidance. In regard to treatment Betts (4; .-^id 
that neither good nor poor readers should work under physi- 
cal conditions v/hich can be corrected. As Cantrell pointed 
out in her paper at the 1954 Southwest Reading Conference 
(5) the fact remains that the reading program can serve the 
individual only to the extent that his difficulty is understood. 
Not only reniedial teaching, but all instruction, should ac- 
cording to Gates (7) be an individual prescription for indivi- 
dual needs. These four statements of goals as applied to the 
topic under consideration seem to indicate a need for better 
diagnostic programs in regard to the various physical handi- 
caps and their relation to the reading problems at the college 
level. 

Until future research brings to light more information on 
this subject, the writer feels that it is not practicable to try 
to establish a general set of objectives and techniques to 
be used in treatment of physical disabilities at the college 
level, but present evidence seems to justify the following 
recommendations: 

1. An attempt should be made to find where each student' 
is, not only in terms of reading ability, but also in terms 
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of physical development, 

2. When serious difficulties are suv.pectcd hecause of ob- 
servations and/or screonin[| tests, cases should be referred 
to a speciahst. Such examinations seem hi[jhly desirable 
and should be as complete and detailed as possible, 

3, The report of the specialist should become a paj't of 
the data on the individual being studied and, where reme- 
diable, something should be done about the findings, 

4/ The data should be used as a basis for interviev/ing, 
counseling, and establishing rapport with the student in 
relation to the reading problems in particular. 
5. Steps should be taken to make sure that the diagnosis 
of physical defects has been integrated with the reading 
program through two methods of attack, namely, helping 
the student to adjust himself, and adjusting the program 
to meet the needs of the student, 
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niscL'ssiox c;koup tmi^kk 

JUNIOK rOLLl-XH': AM) SMALL COLLKGK Li;iX;i;AMS- 
ClOALS AM) TI-CILMQCKS US^) 

lu'corclcM-'s Kt'poit 
Kuilolph Liuhlur, Suuthcrn Statu Collej-o 

i)i I'd:!!'; V. ^ N., . 

nicnt in the proi^ranis of smaller coHl-lvs develnptul ihu View 
that while techniques are likely to be the mi)sl obvious as- 
pect of such proL^ranis, these teehniciues do r.ol in them- 
selves supi^ly an adeciuale basis for evaluation. Aspects that 
must also be taken into consideration are the purposes 
which the co;iei;e undertakes as an in.^tiiulion and the spe- 
cial abiliiies of the teacher in relation to the special needs 
of the student. 

^ As has been earlier pointed out in the proceedings of the 
Southwest iJeading Conierence, a great many diiferent tech- 
niques h:\vo been worked out for improving reading skill on 
the college level, and all of them have been espoused as 
worthwhile. But these techniques- are fouiul to vary in ef- 
fectiveness from one situation to another, and ma.ny teachers 
in the field have found a combination of lechnuuies to be 
attractive. A sur\'ey of twenty-one programs I'epoited by 
Dr. Wade Andrews of Tarleton State College shov/cd tluit 
nearly all made u.se of text-books and manuals, and that 
about three-fourths made use of tachistoscopes and pacers; 
one third used the rending film-s, and a scattering few report- 
ed individiunl techniques such as use of a tape recorder and 
counting outloud to counteract a tendency to vcibali/.e dur- 
uig contrnlled-intcrval exercises in perception. An especially 
interesting example of varied procedures is the program of 
Our Lady of the Lake College in San Antonio, described by 
Mother Angelica, in charge of the v/ork. ilerc use is made 
of the Diagnostic Reading Test, the Stoud and AmnKnis man- 
ual, the tachistoscopc, the SKA reading accelerator, the Rate- 
ometer, the Iowa reading fiims, a Baiopticon in connection 
with a record player, tape recordings, and the Webster word 
wheels de\'ised by Kottmeyer. It may not be necessary to point 
out that a wail clock or other timing device would be taken 
for granted in nearly every program. Wiiile a varie^v of 
techniques was regarded as desirable, the consensus of the 
group was that, no program should be disparaged because 
emphasis is placed on relatively few techniques. 
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It was pointed out by Mrs, Myrl S, Worth of Odessa Col- 
lege that the purposes and scope of the college is a prior 
consideration governhig th.e form of the reading improve- 
ment program. Some colleges emphasis the liberal arts, 
whereas others emphasize training for competence in tech- 
nological functions. Private schools may be alt(.)gether selec- 
tive in their enrollment, whereas tax-suppurted institutions 
generally are cumniitted to a policy of admitting all serious- 
minded applicants. In some faculties student cirop-ouls are 
regarded as a matter for concern, whei'eas in other siluaiions 
they are regarded as evidence that the school is performing 
a desirable social function in selecting the nu)re able studeni,^ 
Tor academic piefernient. There is room for diflerences of 
opinion wh.etlu'i- in' college credit should be L;i\en for 
reading improvement activity. 

Examples of special i^eerls of stud.en:.; as a facior in shap- 
ing the program were given by ijr. F. Allen Briggs, of Sul 
Ross State College?, where a special value was found to be 
attached to elimiiintiui: of dialect pccLdiarities, since students 
oftert found thai a chaiactevistic accent interefereci v,'ith their 
earning powe^-. Sp^OL'ch imiM i .voiT.i :U ^v.;s found lu \\:\vc otl^L/ 
relations v/ith ruadin- al:.u, as in case of an individual 
whose staminoi'ii'g was lolicvcd when he o\'ercame his in- 
hibitions in I'eaum.-. UliiL'i- illLmiir.al'a'Li i;:siancos were des- 
cribed by Dr. Joe West oi Hendrix Colle.;e. v.iio loid of one 
cliiiical subject who could o\'orcume I lis irwuihiiitMis in com- 
municaiion only unoer liypno.sis. Dr. West als.) Linphasized 
pa I ticulariy the need for student sclf-molivatiuu, and \vi:h 
respect to tl'ii::; {)oinl the tenor of opinion in liie L;roup v/as 
that voluniaiy partio: f^.alioi; on \\in of th.e s;iide!U is s.. far 
importaiil that ihv a iii'ip-i a : ic rci'jLiirement of a i er;din.g im- 
provement course for K)v.--rankmg stutljnts, or the equating 
of readitig imjjrovL-nient with remedial work, is likely to he 
self-defeat in;.',. In genoi-al. ii wa:: fo:t liutt Ike j.n-i"Si»tia!iiy 
aiui cap.abiiiiy of the u->aeher is liluMy to be tlie critical fac- 
tor in the success of atiy particuhir ]M*ogram. 

EXPLOiilXC; THK COALS OF TllF JUNIOR COELFGK 
KFADINC; p]^oc;ram 

iMyrl Seafers Worth 
Odessa College 
In exploring the goals of junior college readiiig programs 
a study was made of the literature available on the subject, 
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and of data from twoiUy-tine 'junior colleges in 

seven states in re.^rK>r:.so to a t|tiestionnaire sent out by Dr. 
Wade Andrews of Tarleton State Collei^e. I woidd like to 
express here my tijanks to Dr. Andrews for so generously 
sliaiing with me the r(\sults of his f|uestionnaire. 

The purp(^sc of this study is three-fold: first, to consider 
prt)f'".iure-; preinninary to the setting of objectives of the 
rej' pr ..^ram; second, to present in eondensetl form goals 
lisfed by TU'cn:y-cjne junior collci;es; and tlurd, to formulate 
cr?!er/a L'ur the evaluation of tlie goals of the junior college 
rc.Jing program. 

Concerning preliminary planning Dr. Kmgston (a) writes: 
"Certain fundamental tactors must be analyzt-d and evaluated 
pr.'ur to the establishment of a reauing program of maximum 
benefits are to be derived . . . and disappointment with a 
program prevented;; Factors to be considered might be 
catagorized as those iiaving to dt) with the institution spon- 
soring the program and those having to do with the students 
for whom it is established. 

In planning the reading program in the light of factors 
relative to the college, it will be fountl that the junior college 
reading program must differ from those of other "colleges 
and universities because of the nattu'e of the junior college 
itself. Based on service to the community, and established to 
provide post-high school education not only for the youth 
of the community, but for the adult population as well, the 
junior, or community, college must carry on three distinct 
programs. These programs are designed to provide general 
and special education needed by the students who expect to 
terminate their formal schooling , upon graduation from the 
junior college; they offer a sound preparatory course for stu- 
dents expecting to transfer to higher institutions of learn- 
ing at the close of two years woi'k at the junior college; and 
finally, the junior college program seeks to meet the needs 
and interests of the adult of the community who desire 
eithei further general education or highly practical special- 
ii'.ed courses. Such diversification must be taken into account 
when establishment of a reading program is considered; It 
may result in the formation of several different types of 
courses, such as short courses in speed reading for qualified 
adults, and full semester courses slated toward the acquisition, 
of basic reading skills for the college students. 
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Among other factors to be considered in relation to the 
college are: what will be the effect of the readin^^ program 
on drop-outs, or oi\ academic standing? What is the attitude 
of the faculty toward the addition of a reading program to 
the curriculum; is it politel}* passive, or cooperative sup- 
portive? How shall the program be administered — will it 
function most efliciently under the aegis of the English, or 
Education, or Psychology Department? Perhaps it might be 
set up as a separate service? Will credit be allowed? And 
finally, the ^ importance of obtaining competent personnel 
cannot be ignored. 

Having arrived at workable conclusions concerning ,the 
factors to be considered in relation to the college, the prob- 
lem of student needs must be investigated. Does a study of 
student opinion, faculty recommendations and test results 
show the need of a reading program? Should the program be 
required or voluntary? Will it be remedial or developmental? 
Will provision be made for gifted students? What diagnostic 
procedures will most accurately depict the individual needs of 
the students? 

On the basis of these findings, integrated with those re- 
sulting from the study of the factors liaving to do with the 
college, a tentative program can be instigated toward the 
attainment of goals investigation has found to be sound. 

Having considered in a general way prucedures preliminary 
\o the setting up of junior college reading program goals, 
specific goals listed by twenty-one junior colleges will be 
:nimi;iari2:ed. A study of the data contributed by iliose col- 
leges revealed much accord an^ong these reaui:vi vpecialisls 
concerning their objectives with occasional Florence in 
emphasis, depending on the type program offered. The fol- 
lowing goals, .several of w*hich are closeiy interrelated, were 
listed: 

I. Understanding the needs of the students through diag- 
nostic procedures and individual confererx'os. 
-'--2-. Establishment of remidal procedures more closely allied 
■•• ' tfi diagnostic findings. 

3. Making use of plar,ned bibliotherapy when the need is 
indicated. 

4. Teaching the mechanics oi reading and good reading 
habits. 

f). Teaching basic reading skills. Various specific skills 
listed in this cate;{ory were: word attack, vocabulary de- 
velopment, varied reading techniques related to rate 
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'n;)i:i KliM, M;pi:..:-.i;.:; (ii't.ii::.. ;nitli.-l's slvlr f 'nul 
inlciit, ;.ni)ivhcii.M.,:i ,,i in-.plir,! nu'.,iiiii-.;s,' a.'-l cnti- 
C;il .■ui;ll\ sis. 

fi. '[V;u-!i;ii- m.kmI st!;,iv li;,!,iis ;,n.| studv skills. 
T. 'liMcliiii!.; lisifiiiii;; tCchniijiR's. 

;i In-piMvin- tlu.- s,..;iH..;,iuk.iuv ,,f tl;,. .v;uUt t!,i-.,;,.v., his 
u>-rn,.nst,.nr,i :,h:;,;y i,, „K,kc i>nn.;r.ss. 1„ il„s c mn.r- 
-I •:>; ■, .11 iu,, :iv...-,ivL- r.vunis his r..,(lip.' 
i-'nuisi" ,i(ti\'itics liv s-ii.iciii Hi.,! 
!». Oil!iv.,l!nn ,,r ilu. ;,i;.::;-v ;Ki(! d.-suv t u H,,.! v.'ulelv 
t.irou- 1 ;ii.piei'iati,,n (,l ilu' pl.M.sure i.n.l value tr, bl- 
deri\f<| thiTL'liimi. 
llaviiin studied [.rt-liniinar.- factors basic to a workable 
reailuu,. pn.-ram. and havin- examined' Ibe aeuu.l j'^-als set 
up by fA-enty-of,e junior colleges, the fol l<n\-ini,' crit'eria are 
now su,n:.csted by means of which the vnliditv of the goals 
ol a^junjor eolle.Lie readir.^' ;M,.-ram may be cv;duated. ' 
]. The pn.i^ra.rn n.usl be ;n harmony with the rhilosophv 
ot the Odileuv served, and nuisi tend to furtheV ihe ijro- 
.i^ress and piLstii^e of tlun institution. 
'Ihe prom am mu.t residi in „„,re elleetive livnu' and 
le;>rnin,i; for the sluder.;.. involved. 
;i. Tile proi^rair. ..h.,;-,! be f!e.v;il.l\- ^reared to the latest 
imum-s ol resoarcii concernini^ all tlie faeds of the 
teaeiiiii.t; oi icad;;;;.; niakm- u^-e uf what is anpiieablo to 
a certain individual m a .^.peeifie lunior edie'e 
bmally. in the over-ali evaluation of the reading program 
goals, one further questi..n warrants serious meditation: 
How do the personal (iuaiifications of the person responsi- 
ble for the pi-ogram affect its dcr;roe of success? Although 
this sui)ject has not been mentioned heretofore in this study, 
the influence of the reading leaeher himself on thn attain- 
ment <,f the goals of his program is a widely accepted fact. 
The September 1955 issue of The Sdiool Review contains an 
iiitore.sting account of a study on this topic, written bv Dr. 
ilclen M. Robinson. 

This pap-er makes no pretens'e of having coveredTfJ sub- 
ject comj^letely — <,r even satisfactorily. If it has, however, 
pr(n-idcd .some useful information, or provoked further 
thought on this matter of goals which may lead toward better 
reading programs, tt wiil have accomijlished its broader 
piupose. 
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THE DEVELOPMENTAL READING PROGRAM AT 
OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE 
Mother An.ij;elica 

Our devolupii-ieuLal I'eading ]uugrain was formnlly begun 
in the faH ^)^ 195.3 as an outgro-.vth of the first annual meet- 
ing o[ the S(tuth\vest Reading Conference for colleges and 
uni\'cr'sities held at Tuxas Christian University, where pre>;i- 
dcnls and deans, teachers of English, education, ar.d psycln.'!- 
ogy, and directors of counselling expressed definite concern 
regarding to the inahiiity of students to read at the college 
le\'el. They recugnlMcd the innnediate need ii.ir special train- 
ing in the I'ield to improve the reading status of ihe students, 

Many institutions that had reading programs in progress 
v;ore detociing weaknesses in their procedures as well as in 
their attainments. This reali^iation helped to sirengtiK'n the 
new inslallalions in facing their sundry problems. 

When we star'.cd tHir reading laborattjry at Our Lady of 
the Lai\e College, .wo tried in irr.press our studtMits with the 
fact that succ(»ss jr. colk\L;e, in the pr(jfessions. and in tlie 
business woi*!d depended largely uptjn their ability to read 
intelligently. Sii'cc* increase in reading ability comes from 
good reading habits, we stressed correct metliods and tech- 
niques with the Injpe of attainii^g improvement of the live 
basic skills of rate, comprehension, vocabulary, reading in 
thought units, and in the integration of these skills. 
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Realizing how much our juniors and seniors had ne€:Ct of 
n reading pro^r-orn. wt^ nrr.Mvd the course c.'nly to :stiidonts 
at these levels for iirst years of the existence of 

this readiri^ cour>c. Fieiiuonlly students expressed re.i^ret 
for their not havn.L; had the readin.Lj course earlier in their 
colle.L^e life. i\u-l!y bccau-t- i^f this but rr.')Stly because of press- 
in.i^^ daniands at i.'.- lower le\'ids. we clian^ed the course from- 
the advanced lev*.: an«i nuuie u avail.ible for freshmen and 
sophomores. To cUiif^ Wf have t)u df:;nitf^ report of the pro- 
.i;ram at these leve^ bt^cause criuvded freshman schedules 
prevented their lakini; the course in the first semester. Classes 
are scheduled to meet for an hour period three times a week. 
Satisfactory work in the course merits tW(; hours credit. We 
char.Lie a laboratory fee and provide all materials needed in 
the course. 

As to the administration of the course, we strive to keep 
the program as flexible as possible; this we find imperative 
m order to provide for the increasing demands for remedial 
work. Substitution of one training technicjue for another as 
demanded by circumstances is made possible by the rather 
broad framework of our program. We feel that strict ad- 
herence to one method would prove detrimental to motiva- 
tion and interest in improvement. To foster advancement 
m reading, all materials and methods used should have an 
interest appeal and range from simple to complex matter. 

According to the literature in the reading field, the iabora- 
lory requirements and procedures are practically the same 
lor the small coUe.u^e and for the university. We use the fol- 
lowing techniques, methods, and materials, which have been 
modified to the situations existing in a small college: 

1, The Survey Section of the Diagnostic Reading Test. 
Form Ar^ A discussion of the results of this initial test 
with the students has generally impressed upon them 
the need for the course. If time permits, we then ex- 
plain the possibilities of the course to each applicant. 
If. pre.ssed for time, we give the explanation to the en- 
tire group. 

Text: Improving Reading Ability, a manual for college 
students, by James B. Stroud and Robert B. Ammons. 
Number recognition, letter recognition, word recognition 
speeded comprehension of word meanings, ' phrases, sen- 
tences, and direction provide gotxl ground v/ork for and 
lead up to speeded comprehension of connected text, criti- 
cal reading, and discernitig general significance. In ad- 
dition to this basic text, we use others discriminatingly. 
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3. Tachistocopes, We use Stereo Optical Reiis!?av. Tachisto- 
scopic Trainer complete with 2G0 training cards, for in- 
dividual work and the Speed-i-o-scope c a slide pro- 
jector, put out by iho Society for Visual Education in 
Chicago, for group work. Both serve to widen the eye 
span and decrease the time required for comprehension. 
These instruments we find helpful in gettint;^ over the 
idea of speed and concentration, and students like them 
until the flashed units become too lengthy for their eye 
spa n. 

4. S, R. A. Reading Accelerators, Models I and H, the first 
electrically operated, the second manually. Both function 
as training devices for the development and improvement 
of reading habits. A descending shutter, unless it en- 
genders fear, stimulates interest, offers a challenge, and 
demands concentration. By securing effective eye niove- 
ments and increased eye span, these machines tend to 
break the habits of word-by-word reading, regressions, 
and vocalizing. Special features of the new model accel- 
erator are its light weight and its non-slip shutter. 

'J-Form B is given at the end of the course. 

5. Reading Rateometer. an Audio Visual Research product, 
is much smaller and lighter than the S. R. A. macliiiK?? 
but similar in function to them. 

6. Iowa Reading Films and Ampro Stylist IGmm. Projector 
we have found most effective in putting over the ideas 
of perception ,span, rhythmical movement, and non re- 
gressions. 

7. Baloptican or Opaque Projector in conjunction v.'ith a 
record player provides a means for conducting vocabu- 
lary study. 

8. Iligh Fidelity tape recorder we use foi- practice in listen- 
ing to selections and answering questi(Mis based tipor. 
the material presented. 

9. The Webster Word Wheels, by William Kottmcyer. ha'/e 
proved very helpful in the word attack phase of remedial 
w-ork. 

We know that the above-mentioned machines are but aids. 
We toll the .sltidents that to make real improvement in read- 
ing thoy must also do many exercises in their basic text and 
other assignee) bunks. They must push themselves in their 
reL^idar reading, find out their weaknesses, and concentrate 
on strengthening them. The course demands time, concentra- 
tion, and perseverance. We are fairly well satisfied with the 
results of our reading program even though we have not 
attained the fabulous speeds and increase in comprehension 
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that we read about. Our average speed has reached the five 
hundreds from approximately an initial average of two hun- 
dred, with marked increase in comprehension in every in- 
stance. Our aim is higher speed and increased comprehension 
or at least no loss in comprehension. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE READING PROGRAMS: 
GOALS AND TECHNIQUES 

Wade Andrews 
Tarletun State College 

This is a report of a study of how various junior colleges 
in the United States conduct their reading improvement pro- 
grams. The data presented here were obtained by means of 
a questionnaire survey of all of the junior colleges in the 
United States that reported having reading improvement 
programs for the regular session 1053-54, as indicated in the 
directory contained in the Fourth Yearbook of the Southwest 
Reading Conference. Of the forty-ojie junior colleges listed 
in the directory twenty, or approrimately forty-nine per 
cent, submitted information relative to the techniques used 
in their readmg improvement programs. One other junior 
college, not listed in the directory, furnished information, 
bringing the total number of replies to twenty-one out of 
forty-tv/o. or exactly fifty per cent. 

With few exceptions' the respondents interpreted the re- 
quest for information about their techniques as being a re- 
quest for a list of equipment and other materials used. In 
addition, several of the respondents explained how they used 
the equipment and other materials. Some general procedures 
and types of work undertaken in the programs were also 
listed. 

Items of equipment and other materials reported were: 
textbook/manual, tachistoscopc, accelerator, reading films, 
and tape recorder. The item listed with the greatest frequency 
was textbook/manual. This item was listed by eighteen, ap- 
proximately eighty-six per cent, of the respondents. Tach- 
istoscope was listed by sixteen, approximately seventy-six 
per cent. Fifteen, approximately .seventy-one per cent, listed 
accelerator. Neither of the other two items was listed by at 
least half of the respondents. 



These data are presented in Table L 
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TABLE I 

EQUIPMENT AND OTHER MATERIALS USED IN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE READING IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS 



Item 


Number Using 


Per Cent* 


Textbook/manual 


18 


86 


Tachistoscope 


16 


70 


Accelerator 


15 


71 


Reading Films 


7 


33 


Tape Recorder 


1 


5 



■■■Computed on the basis of 21 and rounded-ofl' to whole 



Although they were not specifically listed, apparently seven 
of the twenty-one junior colJe^L;es use a fihn projector and 
a screen of some sort. Also, as will be noted later, the re- 
turns indicate the liklihood of the use of a wall clock or 
timer in all of the proc^rams althou.E^h none were listed. 

The general procedures and types of work listed by the 
resy pendents were: individualized work, frequent timed 
reading exercises, frequent comprehension tests, lecture/dis- 
cussion, vocabulary extension v/oi'k, eye-movernent exercises, 
concentration improvement exercises, memory improvement 
exercises, paragraph structures exercises and precis writing. 
The first three of those items were listed by all of the res- 
pondents. Ton, approximately forty-eight per cent, of the 
respondents reported the use of lecture/discuosion; and seven, 
exactly one-third, listed vocabulary work. Each of the other 
items was listed only once. These data appear In Table IL 
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TABLE II 

GENERAL PROCEDURES AND TYPES OF WORK USED 
IN JUNIOR COLLEGE READING IMPROVEjMENT 
PROGRAMS 



Number Using Per Cent-= 



Individualized work 


21 


100 


Frequent timed reading exercises 


21 


100 


Frequent comprehension tests 


21 


100 


Lecture/Discussion 


10 


48 


Vocabulary extension work 


7 


33 


Eye-movement exercises 


1 


5 


Concentration improvement exercises 


1 


5 


Memory improvement exercises 


1 


5 


Paragraph structure exercises 


1 


5 


Precise writing 


1 


5 


^^^Computed on the basis of 21 and 


rounded-off 


to whole 


numbers. 







Analysis of the data from the standpoint of specific combi- 
nations of items of equipment, materials, general procedures, 
and types of work revealed that fourteen different combina- 
tions are used in the twenty-one junior colleges from which 
data were received. It wa,s found that one specific combina- 
tion is used by three of the respondents, another combination 
is also used by three, a third combination is used by two, 
another by two, and yet another combination is also used 
by two of the respondentia. All of the other junior colleges 
differ by at least one item in the specific Lombinntions of 
items they use. As has been indicated above, all twenty-one of 
the respondents have three items in common: individualised 
work, frequent timed reading exercises, and frequent com- 
prehension tests. In Table III are presented data that siiow 
the various specific combinations of items of equipment, 
materials, general procedures, and type of work mentioned 
above and the number of junior colleges which use each 
combination. -i < - 
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TABLE III 

SPECIFIC COMBINATIONS OF ITEMS OF EQUIPMENT 
AND OTHEPx MATERIALS, GENERAL PROCEDURES, 
AND TYPES OF WORK USED IN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
READING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 



0 



Combination Items Number Usin.ir 

1 Individualized work, timed readiiig^^ 1 
comprehension tests, textbook/manual 

Combination 1 and tachistoscope 1 

3 Combination 2 and accelerator o 

4 Combination 3 and readint^ films 1 

5 Combination 4 and lecture/discussion 3 

6 Combination 5 and vocabulary work 2 

7 Combination I, accelerator, and 
lecture/discussion 

8 Combination 1 and lecture/discussion 1 

9 Combination 8 and readini,' lilms 1 

10 Combination 8, paragraph structure 
exercises, and precis writing 1 

11 Combination 2 and tape recorder 1 

12 Combination 3 and vocabulary work •2' -....' 

13 Combination 12, less textbook/ manual 2 

14 Combination 5. concentration exercises, 
memory exercises, and eye-movement 
exercises i 



As was indicated above, only one respondent reported the 
use ot* a tapo recorder. In this case it was used periodically 
to assist the instructor and student to discover phrasing 
weaknesses, miscalled v/ords, faulty emphases, etc. Also, radio- 
and teacher-made tapes are played to the class to indicate 
to the students that their level of language comprehension 
is actually high, even though their reading comprehension 
may be low. This is djUu chiefly for inotivalion. 

Only one of the respotidents explained his tachistoscopic 
technique. He starts with short one-line plirases at .01 of 
a second then goes to two-line phrases at .1 of a second. He 
also uses jokes of varying lengths with an exposure of one 
second. Three-line jokes are used first and the number of 
liii(?s is increased by one each week until twelve-line jokes 
are used. The time setting is kept at one second throughout 
this work. The accelerator technique used by this respondent 
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is to start the student the first, day with a settin^^ for 1,000 
words per minute and -never reduce the speed. He replaces 
the accelerator work with timed or paced readin,i^ exercises 
after a few weeks. 

As a means to help break up attention to words and to 
force a set toward meaning of sentences and paragraphs the 
use of eover-up exercises was reported. The student is re- 
quired to cover at least one-quarter of the column of print 
and then read the remairider of .the column and make sense 
out of it. 

To help students to' overcome vocalization the practice of 
having them count aloud while readiui^ was reported. 

It would appear from this study that the typical, if there 
is such a thing, junior college reading improvement program 
provides for individualized work, utilizes some sort of text- 
i^ook and manual or workbook, which generally are com- 
bined, involves .-.ome explanation and discu.ssion of the prob- 
lem of reac'ing improvement, uses frequent timed reading 
exercises and comprehension tests over these exercises, and 
utilizes a tachisto.scope and reading accelerators. To some 
•extent some programs make u.se of reading films and give 
attention to the matter ot impro\-ing the student's reLuling 
vocabulary. 
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DISCUSSION GROUP FOUR 
CLINICAL PROGRAMS: GOALS AND TECHNIQUES USED 
RECORDER'S REPORT 
David McAllister, Arkansas Polytechnic College 

Three papers were presented in section four: one by Dr. 
William Sheldon, one by Miss Loris DeFi.srh, and one by Dr. 
George Spaclie. 

Dr. Sheldon presented three diagnostic techniques used 
to measure flexibility of reading rate, the rate of learning 
m vocabulary, and the ability to learn from lectures. These 
techniques have been developed informallfat Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Results of experiments with the first technique lead 
to identification "good" readers as those who have and 
use a flexible approach to their reading. The "poor" reader 
tends to have a nearly uniform rate, of reading, regardless 
of material and purpose. Dr. Sheldon outlined five steps in 
his method of measuring rate of development of vocabulary 
in reading. Those steps are stated in the accompanving papeV 
by Dr. Sheldon. The third technique, that of ability to learn 
from lectures, is measured by means of lectures delivered 
from a tape recorder. Students are asked to take notes, and 
credit is given for the number of main ideas and specific 
facts noted in different lectures. The percentage of correct 
responses noted gives a fair picture of the effectivenes.s of 
a student in listening and taking notes. 

Mi.ss DeFigh presented differences between developmental 
and remedial reading, characterixing the first as reqiiiring 
anticipation nf difficulties and adjustment' of procedures in 
leaching, intendc-d to lead to prevention of difficulties. Re- 
medial reading, on the other hand, recognizes problems and 
works for their correction. Miss DeFigh noted the complex 
pattern of reading problems. She remarked thai while sur- 
vey tests may indicate the level of comprehension the stu- 
dent can achieve, they do not always reveal the kinds of 
comprehension the student can achieve. Miss DeFigh noted, 
too. that many college students have reading jjroblems be- 
cause reading has been to them nut rea.soning. but mere re- 
calling and reciting. 

Dr. Spache described three diagnostic tools nov,- used at 
the University of Florida, but not yet readv 'or publication. 
The first he called the Florida Reading Scale. This is an in- 
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formal inventory based on oral reading and is a measure of 
the pupil's instructional level. This measure is based, in 
part, on the concept that a pupil can read beyond his ap- 
parant ability if his interest is hi^^h. This is an attempt to 
measure the level of potential, a level which is probably 
close to the MA and is not static. The second tool described 
is intended to serve as a measure of flexible reading and as 
an introduction in scanning;;. This is a test of silent reading, 
of three minuted duration, with seven questions, and with 
material taken from the field of insurance. Responses to the 
questions can show the reader the need for scanning. The 
third tool described by Dr. Spache is intended for children 
of about third grade level or below. This is an attempt to 
find which pupils will probably have difficulty and the prob- 
able type of difficulty they v.'ill have in learning to read. Dr. 
Spache said that little was ready for comment on this test. 

The discussion following delivery of these three papers 
was general and centered upon techniques rather than goals. 
There v.- as agreement upon oral reading as a valuable means 
of diagnosing reading ability and problems and for the neces- 
sity of surveying students' knowledge of words and methods 
of attacking words. Miss DeFigh described the method used 
by some students in their study as ''defensive studying," an 
anticipation of difficulties rather than an attempt to develop 
c()nco})ts of the various subjects. 



DIAGNOSTIC TECHXIQUF;S AND TOOLS 
William D. Sheldon 
Syra' use Uni'.'ersity 

I shall dis.cu.s.s three diagnostic techniques which we have 
developed informally at Syracuse University, These tech- 
ni(iues are u.sed to measure the flexibility of reading rate, 
the learning rate in \*ocabulaiy. and the ability to learn from 
lectures. I shall describe each technique in turn hoping that 
it will be 'understood that the techniques are crude but have 
proven very useful. 

Thv Flexibility of Reading Rate 
Since the study of Carrillo and Sheldon which suggested 
the development of an instrument for measuring the flexi- 
bility of reading rate, much experimentation has been done 
by Braam and Sheldon in an attempt to develop a useful 



tool lor assessing the approach each reader makes to reading. 
At present we use a similar technique but change materials 
with different gi'oups of students. For students with special 
interests and training we change the technical parts of our 
instrument. 

For the average college student we have selected four 
articles from four different sources; general fiction, philoso- 
phy, or history, familiar technical and unfamiliar technical. 
Each selection is 1000 words in length, A stated purpose for 
reading precedes each selection although it is always recog- 
nized that the rc^ider's purpose must often modify the ex- 
aminer's purpose. 

The reading of each selection is timed and a number of 
objective questions follow. The rate of reading is computed 
in words per minute. The comprehension is measured in 
terms of the pcrf^enta.LTc of correct answers. 

To date we : o ^ound that students we have come to 
identify as ''go-" i ' readers have a very flexible approach as 
m.easured by o.ir test. Typical results gained from a "good" 
render might be as follows: General fiction — 500 w,p,m,. 
philosophical — 2.'i0 w,p,m., familiar technical — 400 w,p,m,, un- 
familiar technical — 200 v,^p.m., all readings shov/ing a high 
level of comprehension. 

The pattern of a so-called poor reader might be: General 
fiction — 300 w,p,m,. philosophical — 295 w,p.m., familiar tech- 
nical — ;^05 w.p,m,, unfamiliar technical — 285'v,'.p,m. Compre- 
hension varies greatly, with general fiction usually fair, 
philoiiophical and unfamiliar technical very poor, and familiar 
technical fluctuating from very poor to excellent, 

Str.dents are informed of the results and what they mean 
to his success in reading. We have found that exercises cre- 
ated for the specific purpose of developing flexibility have 
a positive effect on the pattern of reading of the student as 
revealed by later testing. 

Learning Kate in Vocahulary Development 

Following the suggestion of Dr. Margaret Early and others 
we have become interested in developing a technique v/hicli 
gives us some understanding of the rate at which students 
can develop their reading vocabulary. 

1. Teach ten words v/hich are as unfamiliar to the students 
a.s you can find. The list should contain words with both 
concrete and abstract referents. The meaning of these words 
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should be taught as well and as dramatically as possible, 

2. After the direct teaching of the ten words, these words 
should be presented out of the original order. As each word 
is presented, either orally or in written form, the students 
write the meaning they associate with the word, A score is 
derived from the number of correct meanings, 

3. The next day test knowledge of the words again, with- 
out warning. Two approaches are used. First the words are 
pronounced and the students write them. Then the teacher 
writes the words on the board in order to insure correct 
spelling. Then the student ngci'm writes the meaning which 
he associates with each word. 

4. A week later test again in the nianner described above, 
aga in without w a r n i i \ g , 

5. Average the three total scores achieved on the tests. 
This gives one a rather rough but effective idea of the 
number of words each student can learn in a week, 

Learniiii; from Lectures 

While the ability to learn from lectures is a related rather 
than a specific reading skill. v.*e have found it necessary to 
ascertain the ability our students have to learn from lectiu*es 
as a base for teaching them tf) improve in this skill. 

We have developed several lectui'es on' tape concerning 
topics within the interest and study areas of our students. 
One leeture concentrates on developing several main ideas, 
while another is concerned with the development of a number 
of related but specific facts. 

On successive days the lectures are delivered and the stu- 
dents are askrrd to lake notes in their usual manner. Credit 
IS given for the ninnl.KM* of main ideas noted on the first tape 
and the number of specific facts noted in the second. Credit 
is only given for those main ideas and specific facts designated 
by the instruetoi*. The percentage of correct respon.scs gives 
a fair picture of the effectiveness of the present note taking 
ability of each student. 

These three techniques aie hvi a f(nv of the many which. 
'mv instructors have found valuable in diagnosing the read- 
ing and study skill status of our students. 
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WAGNOSTIC TECHNIQUES AND TOOLS 
Loris DeFigh 
University of Tulsa 

Perhaps the principal difference between developmental 
reading and rennedial reading is that in the first, possible 
problems are anticipated and teaching procedures are so de- 
ternnined to prevent them, while in remedial work the prob- 
lem is there, recognized as such, and teaching procedures 
are devised to correct it. However, since problems develop 
from so many different sources and in so many ways, cor- 
rections cannot be devised on the simple ba.sis of the proce- 
dure "'if this exists, do that/* 

Like a doctor, probing to discover symptoms and existing 
complications, so the diagnostician attacks the ^'reading 
problem," probing for the places wheie weaknesses exist, 

A reading problem is a compiex pattern of interwoven 
difficulties in language control, each affecting the other and 
the unraveling must take place before understanding of what 
is needed is clarified. 

Weaknesses must be identified specifically if they are to 
be strengthened in the remedial program. This identification 
ot specific needs is one of the first problems in the diagnostic 
process. 

Often the clue to areas of need lie in the general survey 
test of basic reading power. While this test reveals the low 
reading status of the iuihr comparatively, speaking, a 

more useful elation is in the individual scores of test 
items. Carefui examination of the breakdown scores often 
show areas where more careful analysis should be made. Th.e 
survey test of general achievement^ beci.mes the initial tool 
to not only show up the existence of .the problem but present 
ine first leads to more specific things about it. 

Suppose the survey test shows low scores in vocabulary. 
Then the diagnostician must clarify these points: Are the 
scores consistently low in all areas of vocabulary, or are 
they centered in certain areas in contrast to perhaps a high 
score in one or tv.-o specific ones: mathematics and science 
as compared with social studies and literature, for example. 

On the other hand, suppose scores are high in vocabulary 
test items v/hero meaning of the word is identified, but his 
comprehension score in context is low. One asks at this point, 
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has thric hu'M loo uwivh woid btLicly o: wurcis. and luil enougli 
sukIv ..| words to-clhor? iMeanin.u is «iin\\.'..i by piiUinij 
words l<':;c[}K>r. unl Uxkiui; [\\v\\\ apiwi iiom t'acii '>ilicr. 

Sonicliiiics vocabulary .scores arc low because :hc individual 
simply could not idcmii'y ihe word tie was being ask to de- 
lUic. Tlic problem ni* idenlilicalion is ea.-.ie^l. wt:en llie stu- 
'i«;t\l reud-^ oi a.ly. I r: haps U is ivA v:iddas!ii;Mied lu i^lalc 
llial llie besl way lo tnui oLii how a person reads is to hear 
him do iL (.doss inaccuracies in wore. reco^L^iui lun sland out 
in sharp icHol' and be.L; lor aUciUiun in ihe clear U^^lu of oral 
periorniance. it is entirely possible that a program ot vocabu- 
lary budding needi: some i'iim backing up in simple basic 
wurd-aUack skills of ihe elementary school, i^ia.'-nostic ap- 
praisal must exanune ihese skills, delernune ihe deficiencies 
Uiat make it chiiicult for the sludenl lo identify ihe terms 
corre^'tiy. Wiiiiuul accurate idcntificalion of terms, ideas 
Ccumot be built. 

Survey lests show in general the level of comprehension 
thai Ihe slucient can achieve. They do not always reveal the 
k:nds of comprehension the sludcnts acliievJ. To simply 
know by numerical score hov,* mueh understanding a stu- 
dent can "gel" is not enougii. More important, what kinds 
of compre'nension can he ''make** of what he has? 

Tiie student who iias over tr.e yeai.: tiiouglit of compre- 
hension arid rote recall as s\ nonynious, mus'. be reconditioned 
to perceive a simple idea, construct a flow of thought, and 
organi/.e it into varying patterns according to purpose. It 
would seem that diagnosiicians would need to examine care- 
fully in comprehension t.- as, the kinds of questions missed. 
Does the student consistently recall details but always miss 
questions that identify main ideas? Does he remember all 
the facts that are stated but seem to perceive no inferences 
suggested slyly by the author? Does lie read all the words 
but miss the imagery they are attempting to create? (The 
slLident who says 'T hate poetry! It doesn't make sense!'') 
Does he recall- the ideas but cannot put them into any or- 
ganized pattern? Can he sense sequence? Can he see the re- 
lationships betv/een a point and its supporting details? Can 
he evaluate an idea as to appropiateness, importance, 
reasonablones.s, validity? Can die classify, generalize, and 
draw conclusions from tlie ideas expressed? Many college 
students have reading problems because reading lias been to 
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them not reajoiung in thinkin:^, but mere recnlling and re- 
citing. 

So far, these problems have been largely in the handling* 
of the verbal terms. For many students, more concrete me- 
thods must be employed for clarification of a concept. Care- 
ful analysis of the students' use of study aids such as the 
reading of chaits, graphs, and other illustrative material is 
important. The^'e ai." many good tests of study techniques 
available. They give excellent insight into the students' 
ability to use indexes, dictionary, tables., graphs, maps, spe- 
cial references and library aids. 

Reading problen-s .steni from many causes. Some have their 
roots in psychological disturbances, some are due to intellec- 
tual limitations, but for too many are due to lack of com- 
maiul of educational tools, pUis failure of lazy minds to res- 
pond to intellectual stimuli that to them is often dull, pur- 
poseless ;uicl v.-ithout challenge. 

Th.c teacher teaches and examines — then reteaches when 
p.ecessary. The fliagnostician examines and re-teaches. But 
both essentially strive to the same goal — that of roadim? 
competence for the student. 

DIAGNOSTIC TOOLS 

George Spaciie 
U n i \'e rs i ty o f ¥lo rid a 

Ti;iee new m.-lruments have been developed at the IJni- 
vei'si^.;/ of Florida. The first of these i.; called a test of Read- 
me, Flexibility and is intended for use with college students 
and a.duits. Tiiree types ox reading are demanded in attack- 
ir.g one reading selection. First, tlie reader is to attempt to 
co\*er the entire anicle in three minutes in order to^ansv/er 
a number of general questions. This part measures his skill 
of r kimrniny;. Secondly, the reader Is to find the answers to 
a number of detailed questions as' quickly as possible, as a 
rnea.^ure of his ability at scanning. Finally, the third task is 
w» read the ciMviplele selections to answer further questions. 

Prelirniuary use of the test indicates that it dl .^criminates 
nr-.rkediy between the average, inflexible reader and the 
ir.dnecb skillful reader. Moreover, the experience of attemp- 
ing to use three distinctly different reading techniques in 
handling one piece of reading matter brings home sharply 
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to tliu a\ tM\ii:L» ri'adi-r a i rt'i 'L;iiit:' iii ot" his » jwii iiki'.Iim juacv. 
Tlu» authors tjf thjs ti'st are willing ti) h>an cupics tor trial 
u>o ill ('>A*haiu;c t'nr nor iTiati\*L' cUita. 

A :i\'on..! inslniiiiont is the Florida lioacHn^L: ^^^'ak^^, a 
ru'W stM U's o( tt'sts for indivuiuali/i'ci cvahiatiori of thu rcad- 
in.t; abilitn's oT tMrnK'iitar\- sfhoul pupils. I>y the use of a 
si'ric.i of caiol'ully scalud i'f;adin,i; scdections. thi» pupil's oral 
ruaditii,* ab'htius arc ira'asuiL-d aud dosi.^natod as Uu: Instruc- 
tional Lovol. or thai at which basal or classroom readin*^ in- 
sti action should be .uuvcu. The pupil's sUcnt rcadin.i; abilities 
arc then saiuplotl by selections ot increasing difficuliy until an 
liuiepcndent Level is cstabUshed. This is desij.;natei,l as the 
functional level of adequate silent compreliension iii recrea- 
lionai and nidepenaent reading. A lliii'd tesuni^ with succes- 
sive selections evaluates the pupil's auditory comprehension. 
The maxmium ie\'el at which he can function ade([uately is 
designated as ihe Poleniial Level. This evaluation of the 
pupil s comprehension uf spoken lani;uage is considered in- 
dicative of the poieiitial le^'el at which he could function in 
reading, with appr(,)priate instruction. 

The Florida Heading Scales have been tried out with over 
()0U .school childien of the first ei.^ht L;rades during; a period 
ot over' two \'ears. Norms, a manual of detailed directions, 
and suggestions tor interprciation are being formulaied in 
the hope that the scales will prove suitable for commercial 
publication. 

The third instrument is a Learning Methods Test studied 
in'inc ciocioral project of Robert E. Mills of Fort Lauderdale. 
This test involves an attempt to discover which of four pos- 
sible methodological appi jacnes to primary reading is hke- 
ly to prove best for an individual pupiL The pupil's know- 
ledge of a series of equated words is first measured. Then 
he IS taught ten different unknown words by each of the 
visual, auditory, or phonic, kinesthetic, and combined me- 
thods. IniMiediate and delayed learning are measured after 
each, lesson. Comparisons of the pupil's delayed learning by 
eacii method are then made, and the most appropriate method 
chosen for him, if significant differences appear. 

Use of the Learning Methods Test has been contrasted in 
seven and nine year olds, in [he bright, average and dull in- 
telligence groups, and in the case of boys versus girls. AU 
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thoLit^h no one method is significantly better for all types of 
children, some methods appear to succeed markedly" better 
with some individuals, according to differences in intelli- 
gence and learning aptitude. The Learning Methods Test and 
its materials are obtainable from Dr. Robert E. Mills, Mills 
Educational and Testing Center, 319 S. E. 6th St. Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida. . 
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APPENDIX 

AN ANNOTATED BIBLI0C;kAPI1V OF COLLEGE 
RLADLNC; MATEIUALS, lUnO-lOoS 

Ralph C Slaigcr 
Alissis.sippi Soutiicni College 

Atiynne whn b.as iLiu^iil roadiii^i; to collL\L;e students has 
been impressed with the number of publications in the field 
whieh have appeared durin.^ the past lew years. This bibUo- 
graphy is an attempt to list, with comments, those which 
have been published since 1950. 

All ol' the useful materials which are a\'ailable for use in 
colle.'^e reaflm.L; classes are not inciuded in this list, for many 
of the .i^ood books which were published before 1950 arc still 
a\'ailable. One of these is bein.t^ revised and will be reissued 
m 19.31): Stroud and Ammons' Improving' iieading Ability, 
In addition, many hi.ifh school readin.^ books are helpful with 
reiarded college readers. 

In -encral, there are five types of books included: Text- 
books and workbook-textbooks in college reading; '*How to 
Study** manuals; a few colie^^e orientation books which de- 
voie space to rcadii^.ij and study tecliniques; some books which 
were primarily desiL,med for adult readin^t^ improvement 
rather than specifically for colle.i^e use; a few high school 
reader:^ v/hich have been successfully used in colle,i?e classes. 
Professional books, such as McCullou^jh, Strang, and Trax- 
ler's Problems in the Improvement of Keadinj; are not listed. 

Ihe aulhor appreciates ihe cooperation and help he received 
from many publishers and from Dr. Emery Bliesmer, Dr. 
Oscar Causey, Dr. David McAllister, and Dr. Roy Sommer- 
field, who made su^jgestions for the inclusion of materials. 
For pertinent materials not included and for the annotations, 
the author must take full responsibility. 

Air Comnum,! and Stafi Cnllrvrc Studying to Learn. Maxwoll Air 
I-oive Ui\<t\ Alabama, 11)55. 

A revision of an <'aili»M- Air Forco "How to Study" manual, 
prepared in ro^ijonrtc to a demand from Air Force offiecr.s return- 
liiK to ai'Uiiemie study after an absence. Students are urRed to 
use a sy.sLem for studyin^r, and the 3U system is advocated: Kecon' 
na^ssencc — Read — Kt-call. The entire manual is well or^-anized 
and nresrnted. Cartoons drivo home many important points. 

Ihe Atlantic Guide to Better Reading Skill*. fr(^m October 1051. 

A readm<c truidu to the KMucational Kdition of The Atlantic, this 
»)»oiithiy pamphlet empliasi/.es one .skill each month, and offers 
♦ xercises and comprehension chocks ba.srd on stories and articles 
in the ma^a/.me. 
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Baker, Willinm D, Reading Skills. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1953, 

A consLiniabln book which includes chapters on study skills and 
evalirativo reading skills, thirf is a comprehensive and well balanced 
text. The materials are relatively easy, and can be used for tAvo 
purposes: as a source of information about readin«r improvement 
and as speed readin^^ exercises. ,\n instructor's g-uidc and key is 
available. 

Barrihart, T. A., Donnelly, William A., and Smitii Lewis C, Jr. 
Viewpoints. New York: Prenticc-Hall, Inc., 1954- 

The sul)title of this text, planned for use' in Freshman En^irlish 
or Communicatien coiirsos in 'Uveadintrs for Analysis," Four t>*pes 
of exercises arc included for each article: Comprehension questions, 
words useful to know, writini;* techniques, and discussion questions, 

Blair, Walter and Gerber, John, Factual Prose. New York: Scott, 
Foresnian and Company, 1955, 

The third edition, this book contains suggestions to the reader 
and excellent selections to illustrate two general types of reading: 
"Following Kxplanation and Argument" and "Kvaluating Factual 
Prose," A irroup of selections dealing with problems of the modern 
world make up half the book, and a .short student's handhotik con- 
taining IriiiLs on interpretation in reading is included. 

Brown, James I, Efficient Reading. Boston: D, C, Heath & Company, 

A wide variety of materials is included in this workbook. The 
selections are arranged in each section according to the Flescii 
"Reading Kase" formula, start at the sixth grade level and extend 
to college senior and beyond difficulty. In general, the selections 
are of "p- pular" interest, with emphasis on conmiunication skills- 
Objective comprehension checks include separate scores on "recep- 
tive" antl "reflective" comprehension, as well as exercises of various 
types which involve origin ial work. Self-heli) and indoi)endent judge- 
n'lent basi'd on direct otjrervations are encouraged throughout the 
book. In j)reparation is an alternate edition, which %vill be similar 
in form::l but will contain different selections, 
CciUor, Stella S, The Art of Book Readini?. New York: Charles Scril)- 
ni'r's Sons, lHo2. 

This book is for adults who are good readers but who wish to 
gain insight into the art of r catling and acquire greater mastery 
in this art. Tiij program of action outlined is based on the author's 
experiences in confb.'cting adult reading classes at New York Uni- 
versity. Included are "How to read" chapters for paragraphs, 
sentences, short stories, novels, drama, essays, etc. Suirgestions for 
activities are included, but no specific exercises are given, 
("handler. ,John K. ilea me r, Gi'o?'ge C, & Williams, Charles C. & 
Armstrongs Vernon L. Successful Adjustment in College. New York: 
Prenlice-Hall, Inc., 105-J. 

Although it is p::.;iarily an orientation manual, one part of this 
book is devoted to "Arquiring the Basic Study Skills.'' Unit Ten 
de:ils with reading. Several exercises, and brief discussions related 
to reading are included. 
Cosper, Kussell ^ CIriffin F. Glenn. Toward Better Reading Skills. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, li)5;>. 

Thirty reading selections varying in style, subject matter, and 
written at three levels of reading difficulty comprise thi.s book. 
Objective tests, questions for further discussion, and difficult words 
from the selection are KUge-ested for study. A develo]) mental reader, 
it is en for use with intensive reading courses or in conjunction 
with another conr.-e — Knglish, Communication, etc. Four progress 
te:'ts are included, and handy conversion tables for computing 
speed of reading. 
Dallmari, Martha and Shuriclan, Alma. Better Reading in College. 
New York: The Ronald Press, 195.1. 

This text-workbook contains both suggestions to students for 
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■. 1.^... tl,,. I,,,,,,. iM.l.i.l,.. („■„ ;,--,.:rnn,.rits „„ iva.lin- ;„„| v.n-a- 
l'Ml.,y „„,.,,u..„„.Mt. (;u„i:„„->. ,n ,.,.,M.nal p,,.!!.,,,- n,:,k.. un , ,o 
liii'adT Pail n{ rh.. -.v^ ^ : >- . .... * 
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nut,, laku,.. p,,.pa,:.t,,,M „f a...,u,mu.ut., a,u| >.xMMU„ati,,ns are 
..I.M, M, l Ml,.,i. ^p,.,.,l„. :u.t,v,n,., aiv ,.,KPl,a<ii'.>..i tlir„ud,:.ut. 

' • v::;J'-7.!;:„n:.;!.,l!;;;:'i,^:. T;^;;- o--'-- 

A r.-.M,,MU,m.atio,,.s f.xt tn ,l,.v,.K,p lanirua^,-,. skills voca- 

(:<II.O,l Dnri. \ViK...X A Manual for Developing Power and Speed in 
R...d,n^ lu.ik.U.y, (.alil„Mua: Ca!ii-,.,nia Honk ConipaMv l,t.| I'lal 
.... I.? ^'.^r''' i.-ulin- Miaruial r,..- l-ollc-c cla<s 
. .m-o u.l a,k,lt u-c-. Fh,. 1 k ,liv„l,.,i „„u tuHvo M.^-tiuMs ,f 

• ,1 "IrT; "'■ """^-''"^ ''"^-'i-'^^ 

t-H>iuuuh .■oaipu-lu.n.h.n t,..i. a.ui a final t,.~t of ,a!,. cnni rJ 

,..n,i.< spa... lor „..-, scor.s i. availai,!.. as v....li -as ,n nswT 

k..> an,l r...a.lni._' .au. pru..'rc.ss ,h......s m, f,,,,,. .Ii i,\.,-,.,u f.-p.s of 

"t'":>; ^■•'•■•"-■■y "-"tl, ■vcurd is also inohnlod. 

iiK.!,al,.s pril.nii.iary t..sts of in forMiaiioii. voca- 

in la^^s::^^^^^^^ .-<ts are 

*';:^.vii'mn:\w;a:;r °' 

Ihirtv ,..Xj r,.is,.s ,.a..l, with thr.. r,.a,ii,l^^ selections an.l a voca- 
U.U. K. w-lopnu.Mt .M-.uoM compr.so this l.ook, .iosiKnod for use 
in a coll.....'c. loadini: course or the rea.lin- section of a freshman 

^: !^^X,rT r"l--tK.ns are intro.luced by 

..iiai:,aph. suvr'^'estu,..' the purpose for ihe roa.iinu'. and are fol- 
lowed hy ol,,,e,.i,ve cu.est.ons Itapid .eadin^, veadinK to an.wer 

• I -n^'i" ..lea- and deta.ls. skimn.inu-, o.-K'ani/.ational pat- 
kc'. i.^ al.iiah'ie.'" ^■''-•'■'••'^"•^ i'»'l'>'l'"l. A.. i.,struftor's 

(^d.lston. Iris. A Word Study. Houston, Texas: \e,I Gill and Company, ■ 

Tl.o t-ir-t four chapte.-s of this loo.seleaf wo.-kbook deal %vith 
wo d der.c..a.o.,s, syntax. s,u.lli.,;r. and intnuhu.,,,,,. .natt,.,-. Th.'ro 
lollou vai-.ous type, o. v<,cal.ulary exercise.s, desi-ned to show the 
us'Tis ' - .N-o .-u.-ce or'ord^ 

that so, ... eolleye i.-es„men can u.-e this hook with p.'ofit. 

•t'.h M.-„kl r ^.f'^T'^ Word Power Tcter a„d Builder. I.ORan. 
I tan. .Maikhail l..ducatio..al .^orvirc, I'.)")" 

I)esiu.,ed fn.- hiuh s,.hool .u- colle-'e uVer'this vocabulary practice 
I'.'ok p..es,.nts non-technieal woi.ls. which a..e to be , natd.od 

|v,t , the,,. ,e„on,.,ry definitions. An answer key is bound , o h 
ixok, an, the index ..s also a p. o..u..ciat ion key 
Ila.dw.ck. I. h. Words A.-e l.npor.ant ( Int.-od.'.ctorv Hook, Books 
1. p ... 1, o, .lu.i.or a.id s-.m.,.. l!.,oks. .\ew York: C. S. Ilamn.ond 
i.nd Co.npany, l'.l.">:i, I'j.-.-). i.amaioii.. 

Ka-ed on ti.e fi^dUj-.u-.v orcurrance in Thorndike and I.orjje's 
.eachor. Word Book of 30,000 Word.,, this se, ies <,f b.M.klets nvc 
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?enl.s vocabulary exercises of iiicreasiiitcly difficult levels. Space 
for definitiDiis. Uife of worths in coiilexl, and review exerci^;es are 
included in each lesson. 
Hayford. Harrison — Vincent, , Howard P, Reader and Writer, Nev.- 
York: Huu:j:hlon-Mufflin Company, li>D'l, 

This rreshnum Ku^^lish antholoicy contains many fine cssay.s, 
I'arL One, included three subvlivisions : "ICcadin^ a,s PK»asure and 
Wurk," "isunic Readers at Work** and "Readers and College Life" 
which cufitam excellent readiufj.' run te rials for colleu'*-' students, 
*I'here is much ^t)od readinjj: thi*ou^1u)ut the book. Xo comprehen- 
sion tests, but a number of study questions and theme topics arc 
ineluded. 

Herr. Selrna K, Effective Reading. New Orleans: T ulnae Univeriiiiy 
Kcadin'j:' Labi>ratory, ll»5li. 

A twenty-lesion workbook with prinuiry emphasis on increasin;^ 
speed of readirv^'. A vocabulary section, with exercises in word 
derivation is incliub;d in each icsst)n. 
JiJlRS, Kveretl L. An Approach to College Reading, New York: He!Uy 
Holt and Coni[)any, IIKO."). 

A collection of essays of hi:^'h interest for coIlL'.i;e freshmen, this 
book inchides a eomprehension check and vocaluilary test for each 
essay. 'J he vocabulary test is uniijuc, because the Wf)rds are i)re- 
.•s en ted in context. .M i ineu^rapl\ed answer keys arc available for 
both the First Kdition a nil the Altei'iiate lidition. 
Ia'("ouat, S. N'. and Bamman, H. A. How to Improve Your Study 
Habits. I^ilo Alto, California: I'acific Books, lurjM, 

A thirty- two pa.i,;*e booklet wliich coniaips many heipf ul study 
sujj:irc."^tions. 

.Judsi^n, Hoiace. The Techniques of Readint^, Xew V'U'k: Harcourt, 
I^race and (*o., 11)5 1. 

,\ test-wurktn.)ok based on the expt-rn'nc^s <.»!* te;ichcr.i in a 
private adult reatlin.n- laboratory, l!iis boi>k offers a cumiuebensi ve 
re;nlin'-C improve me tit course for ;ulults, Pre-read inu' is eiunhasi:'.ed 
as a i;chniiuu' ftu* survey in--;' liui content and or^anii'.atinn of most 
pr»>se, .A. businesslike attitude ])revails, 

I A' v.- is, No!'man. How to Get P^ore Out of Your Reading. (larib.-r. City, 
N'ew Yor!;: l>('ul>leday it <"'oniiiany, lm\, r.>ol. 

Tliis "hi)W-tt)*' buok pr«.senis many usei'ul ideas abnut rei'olin.::' 
ijMprovenu'P.t, aiul cont:iiiis much athilt interest ju'actice material. 
It is wisely sii.v^Lve.-ted that an atlult wito waais to imiMove liis 
readin.'^' u*;e familiar, pleasur*' prodncin'^' nuitcr-ials at the outset, 
U-arn to ri'co.utii/e and use tlie author's tu'uani/ai ion pattern, and 
explor'e u. w ar eas s<» lon.Li' as the demands made by the materials 
:ii'e reasoiuibie, 

l.eV.i-, N*ul-nutn. How to Read Better and Faster. Ne'.V VotU: Tlnmias 
V, Cruwell Co,, il>ol. 

Tile second etlition of a l)est-sellin.i;' I'eailiirLi' irupi»>vciireirt buok. 
this vulutui- has mueh tliat can bi? usetl in coile:.:e re:idin,i;' classes. 
It deveiofjcil frt^iu the author's e:ipi'i*ieiice in a cHllfne-adult read- 
in;;' lalxu-atory. 

.McKwen. Cilbert 1 >. How to be a Better Spellrr. N'eW Vtok: Thomas 
V. r'ri'\. ell I'ornpany, I Po l, 

A popularly written self-help bonk, this stresses the ten basic 
spellin.ir faults. findiiiLi* rhe best learnimr approach, ami Iroublesomo 
words, 

Mcene.-, Max. Studyinpj and I.earniiip., Car den City, N'ew ^ r.rk: i>."uble- 
<iay i.<: Company, Inc, 11) a 1, 

A i <:lativt ly liiuh-lcvel diseiissitm (jf study nuM h-jii.- liirected to- 
v.ar d college .-^ludenis. 
,M.>r;:'an, Stewart S,. Hays, .Jolm and Mkfelt. Fred 1!. Readincr for 
Thought and Expression. N'eW York: *J*he Macniilhii] Company, liir'""), 
,-\ eoUection of prose selections, desi;:i-mMi for use in Kn.u'lish 
compo.-itiun classes, imt useful in coUeire readinK L'las?e< because 



of the variid ruif.irc- of the selections and hii^h standn"d of qualiiy 
represented. Questions on the context and 'style, word lists for 
study, and suy:-estions for writin*; are appended to each essay. 
Orchard. xVorris Kly. Study Successfully. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Company, 1953. 

A sinii)Iy written but comprehensive stiulv niaiuial. In addition 
to exeeilent chapter.^; on planning, note-takiiiK, library use and 
examinations, two chapters merit mention: one on "Your Point 
of View," a reali.nic anaUvis of atlitude>, and a chapter called 
"Studyini: on Your Own," emphasizin«j: the need for continniiii^ 
study throughout life. 
Paimer, Osmond K. and Diederich, Paul B. Critical Thinking in Read- 
ine :ind Writing. Xew York: Henry Holt and Comi)any, H*.');'), 

Dcvelor.ed fi-om U.S..\.I'M. English tests and a "remedial English" 
program, the n-ading seleciiuns of this workbook are excellent 
exercises in critical reading. VaryinLr numbers of questions ai-e 
asked about relatively long sdecliuns. The reading exercises eom- 
pri>i; onL' third of the lessons in the book, most of wliich is devoted 
to writing. No concern with speed of reading is manifest, Pre-and 
post-tf.'-its are available. 
Powers, Francis F, Corbally, John E, How to Improve your Reading, 
Seattle, Washington: John E, Corballv, University of Washin--- 
ton, U.'r)0. 

A discu^'sion of the psy.;hnlogy of reading, types of reading, wiih 
a short s.declion on reading imiM-ovenipnt. The stated purpose is 
to ac<inaint students with the nature of tho reading task as a start- 
ing point in reading- improvement. 
Powers. Francis F. i<: Corbally, John E. How to Study and Like It. 
i^eattle, Washington: John E. Corbally, University of Washing- 
ton. UJol. 

An eight-page pamphlet with illustrated discussions of twelve 
factors in study. Brief, reafiable, and suggestive of studv imi)rove- 
ment. 

Pressey, Benfi.ld Bear, Rol)ert Reading for Comprehension 

Xev.- York: Charles .Scrihner's Sons, 1051. 

An exci.dleni, colh.-cti'.'ri of readings for college students, each 
fofiowiMl by '*prohb-ms" de:;i-nod to impr!)ve comprehension ' skills. 
\'\u: "problems*' sitggeslcd are useful foi- class discu.ssion, and in- 
clude si>ea!:ing and writing exei'cises. 

U(»bl»ins, A. .\llen. Wcrd Study for Improved Reading. Xew York * 
(ilobc Book Compar^y, H)5.1. 

A vocar.iilary deveiopment book which mi-i-ht be useful for poor 
college: students. 

Sajiderlin, George. College Reading. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 

In tiie author's preface to this fr-shmaii English book, he -ets 
forth tne two simple purpost-s of the te::t. Uru- pertain^ directly 
to readmg: to furnish entertaining and v/ell-wri:icn selections so 
that the colleuv student will l)n inti-oduced to reading for pleasure 
Dmeiission questions follov.* each .^election. 

Shaw Harry. A Collection of Kc-adings for Writers. N't:W York: Harper 
and Brothers, H)^»^^. ^ 

A froshuian English text, with a collection of selections which 
represent good wrilirig. The introductory "Xnto on P.'a.ling" om- 
phase:-; rea.img from the point of view of the writer. Discussion 
tn^e questnjns and theme subjects follow each selection. 

Shaw, Phillip B. Effective Reading and Learning. Xew York: Thoma^' 
I. Crowel! Com})any. iUTj^j, 

A i xtbook for college reading improvement containing sugges- 
tions for becoming a versatile, competent reader and manv siiort 
exerci.se.s Chapters on study techniques arc included, tog-thlM- with 
a vocaoiilary check list and a periodic testing progTam 
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Sheldon, Willimn I). & Carrillo. Ljiwrcru-.j W. CoIIei^e Reading Work- 
book, .S>'rai;u.-o : Syr:ieui>e Uiiivei-sity I'rcss, 195;-;, 

A prartico book with ^,<f) articles of varyinp: leiiirth uiui compre- 
hension tests. The emphasis is on impiovinc i-ato of coinprohcnsion 
throui^h practice. A shoi-t stntenUMit of purpose pr.'ccdt's each 
ai-tirh'. 

Sipipson. Kli/.ahotli A. SRA Better Rcadini? Book, Chica-^^), Il|irioi>;: 
. .Science Re.-.carch Asj!nci;itc5. I'Jnl. Books I. 11, and III. 

Three practice bonks with 1350 word ariicles and ooiiiprehensio.". 
checks. Desiti'tied for use with a readinir accelerator, thoy are 
equally useful without the machine for hi^-h school or colleKO stu- 
^ItMits. An instructor's manual i.> available. 

S|)ache. Geor^'o and Beiir. F'aul. The Art of Efficient Reading. New 
Voric : The Mac mil Ian Company, 1055. 

This te.xtbook for reading improvement courses is <livi(KMl into 
throe parts: Learning- .Vow Way< to Road, Tools for \'ocirbuIary. 
and Readin.i;' in the Content Fields. The ski)^s ar'? discus^c-d, ari(i 
practice materials pi-'ovided in each chapter . o fMiitions are i)ro- 
vided. tl)(» class!'ooni edition without answei',^, and ihe i-eirular edi- 
tion with an answtM* key. :\u instructor's ;;-uide is availab'.o. 

Sor.inierviHe, Jtjihn. The Enjoyment of Study in School or On Your 
Own. New Voi'k : Abelard-Schuinanii. 1954. 

The plea.uM-es of beinic a student are discussed, followed by a 
series of "how to" chapters on rcndini^, note takiirvr, riseai'ch. oi'al 
and wi'ittoM reports, review, and exanunati(»ns. In the ut)pendi.K. 
examples of student's flifficulties and how thry were solveil are 
given. 

Stadthinder. Kli/.abeth. Planning to Study Effectively. St. Louis: Kdu- 
cational Puhlishers. 1950. 

A study manual with many practical su;:Kostion.: and practice 

oxerclsos. References for each fduiptei- arr useful foi' t!ie ip.structo. 
Staton, Thomas I*\ How to Study. Xashvillo, Teiioessc-o: MeQuid<ly 

Printinc* C!(>., 1 1)52. 

Tlie orii^'inal Air Force .study manu:il. this presents tlio TQRST 

niethtid oi study: rreviewinu'. (juestion. I'cad. state, test. Insti'uc- 

tor's jruido availablr. 
i^tranu', iiuth. Study Type of Rct-\dinr: Exercise* .s, C*tilleq:e Kdition. 

Xew York: P.ureau of I'uidishers. Teaciiers Colleice, Columbia 

UniV'.- r>ity» 1 it5 I . 

.-\ se:'ie^ of tb.ousand-word articb.-s pre-eiuinvr iiifi'iaiiatinn ai)out 
roadinu' and :=t!idy metbnds and offerin-^' piaetice with the same 
article. Teachei-'s manual ami answer key available. 
We^Ji'r, Christian O. Re.-xdinrr and Vocabulary Development X»'W 
York: P: entlce-llall, Inc., 

Ten sets of roadin^ exercises and twenty word -study projects 
are iiicluded in the thirty chapters of this workl)ook. Desi-ned i'ov 
prroup or individual use for hi;i'h school seniors, colle;.ve freshiJon. 
and laymen in ger.eral. Initial and final reading' and voe:ibiilary 
tests arc included. 

Witty, Paul. Uov/ to Become ii Better Reader. Chicau<) : Science Re- 
s a r c h Associates. 19 5 3 . 

^ Twenty lesso!is,_ each of which includes a "How Can You — " 
discussion, shoi-t illustrative readinus, a lontrer jieiieral ri.'adint^ 
exercise, and a vocabulary test. A i-eadin.ir j)ro;;'ress record la in- 
ckuied, and a Limc-to-iate table for the ;^onci-al reu(iin,u' exercise. 
The exercises are rcdatively ea::y in teres tin;^ articles followed by 
twenty questions. 

Woi^and, Ge()r;i-e & Pilake. Walter .S.. Jr. Colletre Orientation. Kn.i^le- 
wood Cliffs. New Jersey: Prentice-Mall, Inc.," 11),55, 

Subtitled '*A Study Skills Manual." this workbook provides in- 
formational material for freshmen. Can be used individuallv or in 
class. 
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Wise. J. H<)i>jH'r. funt'lrtrm. J. K.. luui Monis. .Vlroo. Th« Mr.Aning 
in Readintr. NfU York: Harcmnt Brace. li<r>Ii. 

A oi»lK-i:<» I\rir.li>h text, ^^^v tliird revision o( an oxr client col- 
Ki'tiiWi ot* essays. An o^mi nuinual c<Jiitains **niaifi i^ica'' com- 
pii'lu'n>ion rbi'rk-i. anijly-:^ .ttiot iniis. a voealuilary t'xtrnsion si'C- 
tii'U. atid ^Ulr^rl•^tio^^ fiiitluT rrailinir aiul uTiumr. The appon- 
ilix i>f till' niaruial iru'ludrs chaits for recdnlinv: loailm^: speo^l and 
pri>Lrrt an<] i*i»n v<*r >if>n tal»Ir>, 

Work?. Austin M. Klcmentary Vocwbulary Builder, ( 'a nil>i iil Mass- 
aohusotts: Mantrr St'fu»r»l, r.»:»*J. 

A voca!)ulaiy u*n»}<lnn k \\hiili utili/.os .»rvi'ial diffcivnt typi»s of 
I'XiMiMx's ti» -liniuiaN' ini<M<>t in and th:- nf \vi»jd--. ('nnsi«lor- 

ahlt' '.'H a; Kins. !*>i'f'j| witli t'aine.it c »!iri:v' stinii'nt^. 

Wrrnn. (iillMTt and Ku.lia. Reading; Rapidly and Well, Talo 

,\l{o, ('ahfornia: Stanford I'nivfrsity l*rrss, ID a 4. 
,\ ri'vi^td t'diliun o{ a usL'ful parnpldct. 
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A REPORT FROM ETHIOPIA CONCERNING 
THE ENGLISH READING ABILITY OF 
NINTH AND TENTH GRADES 

Albert J. Kingston-*- 

Between June 14 and June 27, 1955 a survey was made of 
the En.^iish reading skills of students enrolled in the acade- 
mic secondary schools of Addis Ababa. During this period 
the Survey Section of the Diagnostic Reading Test (Form B) 
was given to as many ninth and tenth grade students as 
possible. A total of 379 ninth grade and 137 tenth grade pupils 
were tested. Although the original plan was to test all secon- 
dary school students, scheduling difficulties prevented this 
from being done. A sufficiently large number of students 
were tested, however, so that these results are significant 
and may be interpreted with confidence. 

The Survey Section of the Diagnostic Reading Test was 
employed in this study because it is one of the better read- 
ing measures available today. It probably is the reading test 
which has widest use in the United States today. The instru- 
ment yields three scores: (1) readting rate, (2) vocabulary 
and (3) reading comprehension. The entire test can be ad- 
ministered in approximately one hour. 

Analysis of the results of this testing program reveals that: 
1. A wide range of reading abilities exists within each of 
tiie classes tested and within the ninth and tenth grades 
in general. If the wide range of reading skills were to 
be interpreted in terms of grade levels of achievement, 
the differences would represent a range of four or five 
grades. The range for each school and for the entire 
ninth and tenth grades is illustrated by Tables 1 through 
6 found in the appendix of the report. Within the ninth 
grade, some students were found to be far better readers 
than the average tenth grade students although the 
average tenth grade student was slightly better than the 
average ninth grader. Almost one-fourth of the ninth 
graders, however, read faster than the average tenth 
grade student. Similary 30 per cent of the ninth grade 
students understand what they read better- than the 
•^Dr. Albert J. Kingston, a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Southwest Reading Conference, is on an assign- 
ment in Ethiopia and is serving as Remedial Education Ad- 
viser. 



average tenth grade student. On the other hand, manv 
tenth grade students read more poorly than the average 
ninth grader. Exactly 41.G per cent of the tenth graders 
tested scored lower than the ninth grade average in 
rate of reading, 23 per ccni achieved a lower score in 
vocabulary than the ninth grade average, and 45.3 per 
cent attained a lower conipi*ehension scoi'e than the 
ninth grade average. 
2. Tile mean (arithmetic average) scores on eacli section 
of the reading test, i.e., rate, vocabulary, and compre- 
hension were -significantly lower than those obtained by 
American studenis who v/ere at the same grade level. 
The meaii scores obtaineci by Ethiopian ninlli graders 
were conij-ared to a norm .jl 6411 American ninth graders, 
it was found thai the Ethiopian mean fell at the L'itli 
percentile in rate. 9th percentile in vocabulary and 4tli 
percentile in comprehension. Expressed in other way. 
the average ninth grade Ethiopian reads no faster than 
the bottom 13 per cent oi American ninth graders, and 
comprehensions no better ihaii ilie lov/est 4 per cent of 
Americans. The Ethiopian vocabulary .seores are no higher 
than that ui the lowest per cent oi American idnth 
graders. 

Although the tenth grade Ethiopian students attained 
slightly higher scores than did the ninth graders, their 
scores were interior U) those of American tenth graders. 
When the Ethiopian tenth grade mean (arithmetic aver- 
age) was compared to a norju based upon 6874 Ameri- 
can tenth graders, it was found that the Ethiopian mean 
in readmg rate fell at the American 16th percentile. The 
inean Ethiopian vocabulary lenlh grade score fell at the 
American 12th percentile, and the mean Ethiopian com- 
prehension .score fell at the 6th percentile. These results 
indicate that the average tenth grade Ethiupian student 
leads at about the rate of the lowest 16 per cent of Ameri- 
can tenth graders. His vocabulary score is no better than 
the lowest 12 per cent of Americans and his reading 
comprehension is comparable to the lowest 6 per cent 
of American tenth graders. 
In order to point, cut further the differences between the 
•eading skills of the average Ethiopian student and the aver- 
igc- American student, the scores attained by Ethiopian ninth 
ind tenth graders were compared to an American seventh 
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.G[raau norm. (The seventh ^n^acle norm, was chosen because 
it repre:ienis r.he lowest .^radc levol on which 'this test was 
stancln'-di-/.ed) This comnnrison revealed that the average 
AniL-i-icnn seventh .^fador tended to be a superior -reader to 
the Einiopian nnuh and tenth graders. Among Ethiopian 
ninth ^n-aders, 68 per cent read' at a slower rate than the 
averai^e American seventh .j^^rader. Almost 70 per cent scored 
lov/er on the voeabulary section and 93 per cent received 
lower cemprehension scores. Similarly amorn^ Ethiopian 
tenth .^a-adeis, almost half (49,6 per cent) read 'slower than 
Au^.erican seventh graders, 44.6 per cent received lower voca- 
bulary scores, and 87 per cent received comprehension scores 
which v.-eie lower than the Am.eriean. seventii -rade mean. 

One ma>' wonder why the scores achieved b}' Ethiopian 
.Ntu(ienis i\vv compared to ti:o-e ol' American sttidents. While 
il must be recognized that there are language ditferences 
which will affect the English proficiency oi Ethiopian stti- 
dents. it also should be recognixed that in the middle grades 
as well a.s in th- entire secondary school program, Ethiopian 
students are uuiglit with texts and materials comparable and 
eveii idoniioal to tlio.n.' used u'ith American and Britis: 
ch.iioj'en. 

In achiition lo the nbjecii\*e resuli.s obtained by the testing 
pro.Ltram. additional benefits wej*e derived from this reading 
SLii'vey. The program provided the remedial instruction stall" 
with an opporuuiity to enter tlie secondary schools- and to 
nbscive ;he reading melliods of many different students. In 
every class and scliool which was visited faulty reading tecli- 
niques v.'eie readily observed. The majority of students voca- 
lized or moved their lips as ihey rej-' ^utne classrooms even 
buzved like beehives. iMany students resorted to the tise of 
their fingers or their pencils :is an aid lo proper eye move- 
ment as they :-;cam^cd a line of pi'inl. A large grotip of stu- 
dems were unable to perceive more than one word at a 
lUi^L. Nunieroirs other faulty types of readir.g mechanics 
also were noted. All ,;f ihose tcictors point out a real need 
(or- ii>:isia:ice in reading improvement. 

As a result of this brief survey certain conclusions must 
be made. 

1. These results reveal a genuine need for developing a 
program which is designed to improve the reading skills 
of children in the Addis Ababa schools. Such a program 
should have two major goals. First, some type of develop- 
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mental proj^ram should be inaugurated which is designed 
to innprove the general reading ability of all students 
in the schools. Secondly, the wide range of reading skills 
within each class and grade points out the need for reme- 
dial assistance for those in the lower quarter of each 
group. Special remedial assistance and the apphcation 
of modern individualized reading instruction will assist 
many students in improving their reading ability within 
the space of a few month.s tirne. 

It seems to me that such a dual program might start 
with providing spcc'V'il assistance to and training of the 
teachers in the schools. Workshops or special courses 
which are designed to assist the teachers in the school 
situation, and wliich will provide specific and concrete 
help with reading problems appear to be one of the 
better approaches, 

The results of this survey point out the need for a care- 
ful study of the curriculum of the schools, particularly 
to the suitability of the texts being employed. Because 
of the wide range of reading ability within each grade, 
it is likely that many students will wind the prescribed 
textbook too difficult. At the same time, however, su- 
perior students would benefit from an enriched program 
of reading. The remedial education staff would be glad 
to undertake a study to determine the I'eadability le\'el 
of each textbook used in tlie sch*^*'!:.-. 
It must be concluded that the S;ir\ey Section of the 
Diagnostic Heading Test which v.*a? 'io'*igned for use 
with grades 7 through college freshmen represents too 
difficult a test for many Ethiopian students. These re- 
sults indicate that many Ethiopian students do not read 
at a level of skill comparable to the Ainerican seventh 
grades. ^ ' litional experimentation with lower level 
test,^ oi' midification of this instrument may pre\'ent a 
piling up of score.-: at the lower level. 
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COLLEGE READING PROGRAMS IN THE NATION 
Oscar S. Causey 
Texas Christian University 

A survey was made durin^^ the session of 1954-55 to de- 
termine the extent of development of readin^£^ programs in 
colleges and universities in the United States. The report 
was published in the Fourth Yearbook of the Southwest 
Reading Conference. A similar survey for the session 1955-5G 
has been completed. 

In the -.econt survev ucstionnaires were sent to all senior 
colle^^es and uaiversit^^'. and to a representative list of junior 
colleges. Replies were received from five hundred seventy 
five colleges in forty five stales and the District of Colum- 
bia. Four hundred eighteen institutions reported reading im- 
provement programs in pro^^ress as compared with two 
hundred sixty-eight a year earlier. Enrolment in courses was 
reported' as 57,052 students as compared v/ith 33,431 a year 
earlier. The distribution by states for the two years is shown 
in Table I. 



TABLE I 



State 


No. cf 


Institutions 




No. of 


S tuden 




1954-55 1955-56 




1954-55 


1955-56 




o 


5 




480 




Aiizoiui 


1 


2 








Ai kari>:is 


0 


8 






702 


C;ilif'>iniii 








4511 


7i)2r> 


Colorado 


5 


5 




UUU 


82.') 


Connecticut 




7 






78^) 


l.)i.sti-i(.-t of Co! 


luinbia 1 


') 




i}\ 


225 


Floiitla 


4 


1) 




'J27 


IS'.M) 


Geo rjria 


0 


4 




4-15 


■}2() 


Idaho 


0 


o 




U 


7 T) 


Indiana 


U 


18 






nsoo 




14 


;u 




12:;7 


2980 


Iowa 










2o70 


Kani^as 


7 


9 




7:{:» 


8urj 


Kent LI L-ky 


2 


r» 




122 


125 


Ahiine 


0 






0 


8U0 


Marylartfl 


1 


!) 




2*1 


r,2o 


MnssachusL'tts 


7 


i;i 




ti77 


14 00 


Miohi.iran 




17 




230l» 


;;8S0 


MiiHic'sota 


8 


10 




4 OS 




Mi.isissippi 


»i 


2 




275 


:i:{o 


Missouri 


1* 


12 




482 


'J25 


,\h)ntana 


0 


3 

~- 135^ 


138 


0 


80 



TABLE I (Continued) 



Nebra.ska 


1 


5 


241 


SIO 


New Hanipishiie 


1 


G 


510 


840 


New Jersey 


G 


0 


5:^0 


1115 


New Mexico 


;j 


I 


158 


(50 


New York 


15 


2G 


1475 


40:^5 


North Carolina 


7 


5 


511) 


205 


North Dakota 


9 




400 


50 


Ohio 


2 


17 


1843 


22 GO 


Oklahoma 


10 


10 


1278 


1200 


Orej^^oii 


-1 


G 


705 


1025 


Pennsylvania 


IG 


IG 


1372 


2:iS0 


Rhode Idand 


0 


2 


0 


200 


South Carolina 


1 


4 


100 


240 


S<Mjih Dakota 


0 


4 


0 


2G0 


Tennt.'.<see 


ii 


7 




:mo 


Tp\-a,< 


JO 




2g:;o 


:i loO 


Utah 


2 


»» 

o 


G5G 


240 


Vir.crinia 


5 


7 


255 


2810 


Vermont 


1 


1 


0 


lOii 


Washin.crtun 


G 


G 


210 


750 


West Virginia 


1 


I-' 


05 


275 


Wiseoiisin 


-1 


3 


241 


200 


Wyomiiii^ 


2 




210 


;^50 


TOTALS 


268 


418 


33,431 


57,052 



The tides of courses were reported as follows: Reading 
Improvement 221. Developmental Readiiii^ m, Ep.glish 54, 
Rcadin.ti Laboratory 51, Not Given iU. 

Departments resptmsilile for iiustrud ion in the courses were 
reported as follows: En,i,dish 126, Flciiication 122, Psychology 
48; Reading Clinic 21, Communications 10, Humanities 5, 
iXot named Bf). 

The len;^th of courses was reported as follows: More than 
eighteen weeks 16, L'i«ihteen weeks 99, sixteen weeks ()7, 
twelve weeks 70, ten weeks 29, nine weeks 10, less than nine 
v/eeks 54, not reported 73. 

Credit allowed was reported as follows: five hours 4. three 
hours 42. two hours 4^1, one hour 4G, .lo credit 132, noi re- 
ported 144. 

The number of class meetiii.L[s per week was reported as 
follows: one meeting per week 45. two meeting 176, three 
meetings 109, four meetings 21, five meetings 19, not re- 
ported 48. 

Use of workbooks and manuals were reported as follows. 
For additional information about many of these publications 
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see page (124) in this volume. Baker. William D. 55, Cospor 
& Griffin 11, Brown, James L 37, Case, Vardaman 8z Wilcox 
5, Dallman & Sheridan 6, Gilbert, Dorothy 3, Glock, Marvin 
43, Hoviu.^, Carl 2, Jones, Everett L. 7, Judson, Horace 29, 
McCal!, 11. Lewis, Nurman 46, Perry & Whitlock 14, Shaw, 
Phillip 12, Robcnson. Helen 13, Sheldon & Carillo 3, Simp- 
son, Elizabeth 56, Smith, Henry P, 2, Spache & Berg 9, Strang, 
PvLith 43, Slroud & Ammons 3o. Traxler, Arthur 2, Triggs, 
Franceis 14, Weber. Christian 3, Wilkin,^ & Webster 20, Wise 
5, Witty, Paul 59. 

The use of instruments was reported by institutions as 
follows: readin.i; pacers, tachistoscopes and readin^r films 94, 
pacers and tachistoscopes 94, pacers and films 39, tachisto- 
scopes and films 16, pacers only 70, tachistoscopes only 14, 
fihiis oniv 18. none 4G. 
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